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Library of H. C. Frick Training School for Teachers, where Carnegie Library School and 
University of Pittsburgh students observed and participated in library work during the summer 
session of 1929 and 1930. 


MASING each library hour fruitful 

to groups numbering thirty to fifty 
children at once is a skilful piece of 
work. Developing freedom in _ self- 
direction is a favorite goal in progressive 
education and the library with its variety 
of possible activities offers a rich oppor- 
tunity for such development. To assist 


in the simultaneous growth of fifty or 
even thirty different active little minds 
and bodies, each half hour of the day, 
in the power to choose independently and 
wisely among many attractive occupa- 
tions or materials presented, is the heavy 
responsibility of elementary teachers in 
many of the departments of the platoon 


1 Director, Library School, State College for Teachers, Albany, N. Y. This article was compiled by 
Miss Pritchard in connection with her course in Administration of a Platoon School Library during the 
1930 summer session at Carnegie Library School of Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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school. The effort to make the children’s 
use of the library as nearly as possible 
like their prospective use of the college 
or public library in which their future 
reading and study may be carried on 
presents a number of interesting factors 
in the library-teacher’s share in this re- 
sponsibility in a platoon organization. 


A Definite Purpose 


First among these is the idea of volun- 
tary approach to the library for a definite 
purpose. That may be as vague as want- 
ing “a good book to read” or as specific 
as “the date when the first airplane 
made a successful flight in the United 
States.” Obviously in an organization in 
which all the children of the first six 
grades are scheduled to thirty minutes in 
the library twice a week, much of the 
purpose carried into the library period 
will have originated in the classrooms. 
Committee organization for responsibil- 
ity for reports or the finding of pictures 
and information, or the creation of visi- 
ble evidence of investigation (such as 
original models, costumes, and drawings) 
gives machinery to make the reference 
activities in the library run effectively 
during library periods for part of the 
group at least. Careful organization be- 
tween the classroom teachers and the 
library-teacher will provide a check on 
the children who are serving as a li- 
brary report committee in too many 
classes at once, or who are getting no 
library experience in reference work. But 
if the time spent in the library is set by 
schedule the variety of possible activities 
to be carried on there is great enough 
to provide opportunity for growth by 
exercise of selective judgment in reading 
for fun, hunting down some interesting 
clue related to a hobby, or other personal 
interest, or gathering notes for a class 
problem. Leisure time training is thus 
made part of the library experience. 
Character to choose work before play 
and taste to recognize interesting experi- 
ences with books as possible joy in play- 
time are important by-products here 
which will develop thru the purpose 
gS te the approach to the library 

our. 
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Second is the inherent character of 
any library situation which makes the 
natural environment one for quiet read- 
ing or search with a minimum of con- 
versation and interruption. Since the 
school library is primarily a field in 
which to grow interested readers skilled 
in the ways of library use and with 
knowledge of a library’s resources, this 
developing of habitual self-control 
toward quiet consideration of others, 
forces the building of stimulating sur- 
roundings and the use of many “Silent 
Teachers”* with as little direct instruc- 
tion as possible. This brings up the 
problem of instruction in the use of 
books which can be best given by the 
teacher in connection with class work. 
When the teacher is conscious that such 
instruction is useful she is frequently 
very skilful in giving it at an auspicious 
time of need with much more dispatch 
and effectiveness than it can be done in 
the library, divorced from its natural 
origin. But there still remain library 
tools to be learned, standards for library 
behavior to be understood, and much 
happy conversation on favorite books 
bursting to be shared right in the li- 
brary! 

Motion and Talk 


An excellent basis for judgment of the 
amount of motion and talk which may 
be fruitful is found in a Questionnaire 
for Elementary School Libraries, in the 
section called “The child interested and 
happy in the library,” prepared as fol- 
lows for the librarians of the elementary 
school libraries in Detroit by Miss 
Marion Lovis, a few months before her 
untimely death. 


Is the library quiet? 

Has it a deadly quiet? 

Are there sounds of the children’s legitimate 
activity ? 

Is your voice heard too often? 

Do some children have to wait from five to 
ten minutes before getting books from 
the shelves? 

Do the children have most of the period for 
uninterrupted reading? 

Are you satisfied with the reference use 
being made of the library? 

Are you teaching the use of the library? 

Can you see any evidence of the children’s 
increasing ability to use the library? 

Have you any evidence of increased interest 
in reading: 


2 The class in the Carnegie Lib i i i 
“Silent Teachers” which they had ‘helped ry GP cee Tales dae te ee list of possible 
publish this compilation. 


At some later date the Witson BuLuetin may 
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Have you any evidence of improved taste 
in reading? 

Can you see growth in good habits of li- 
brary use in certain sections? 


Time and Space 


But all this means much observation 
and instruction of individual children. 
Thirty minutes is very little. 
Passing from room to room, sett- 

_ ling to work and putting books 
away, have been estimated as 
leaving only about 24 minutes for 
real library activities, and that 
leads us to the third consideration, 
the difficulty of adjusting the pro- 
gram of a platoon school to a 
natural use of library facilities at 
the time when that use arises. 

Remodeled classrooms, which 
are frequently the libraries of ele- 
mentary schools, usually allow just 
enough space for one class. If 
groups are to be permitted to 
come to the library from the class- 
rooms to do special reference work in 
connection with their study the prob- 
lem of space and time for assisting them 
has to be met, normal tho it is for read- 
ers and students to need library reference 
opportunities while at work. Then too, 
if reference problems arise in the class 
in geography, for instance, the next 
period after a class has been at the li- 
brary the last time for the week, how 
can the child use the library for his 
problem when his next geography class 
comes before another library period? 
Borrowing books from the school library 
for classroom use is one help, but the 
meager supply of books frequently avail- 
able in the school library presents a prob- 
lem of providing enough material for 
the classes scheduled to the library hour 
after hour through the day if classroom 
calls are met fully. 


The 


A Questionnaire 


Observation of such a library in an 
elementary school as that operated in 
connection with the School of Education 
at the University of Pittsburgh during 
the summer is most valuable for the stu- 
dents of a course in elementary school 
library administration. To gather some 
further experience of value for such a 
class in its study of the handling of 
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larger groups the following letter was 
sent out in the spring of 1930 to a num- 
ber of centers where successful platoon 
organizations are known to be at work. 

Replies were received from all but one 
of the seven cities to which letters were 
sent, and are summarized here because 
so generally useful. In several cases li- 





Browsing Corner of the Tilton School Library, 
Tilton, New Hampshire 


brarians from more than one school in a 
city sent replies. Undoubtedly many who 
read this magazine have developed other 
useful procedures which should also be 
shared with beginners in the field. 


Summaries of the replies are here 
grouped under the questions of the letter. 


My DEAR (LIBRARIAN): 


The handling of large groups, e.g. 35 to 50 
children in library periods presents certain 
problems which experience and organization 
help to solve. For the use of our class for 
elementary school librarians at Carnegie Li- 
brary School (Pittsburgh) this summer we 
are asking you to send to us some help by 
sharing your own successes with the class. 

This request is being sent to several centers 
from which reports of good elementary work 
have come, and we hope to compile the result 
so that it may be available to many elementary 
school librarians in the fall after its use in 
the summer class. Please number items in 
your answer on another sheet. 


Question 1. What methods do you 
find best for allowing a class to secure 
its own books or other working 
materials at the beginning of a class 
period? If these are particularly 
adapted to certain grades please 
specify. 

There was general agreement that ‘the 
desirable goal is for the children to be- 
come accustomed to selecting their own 
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books as soon as they come to the li- 
brary, and settling down to a definite 
accomplishment at once. All agreed, 
however, that the size of the class, the 
available space and the number of books 
accessible modified the practical achieve- 
ment of this end. They also agreed that 
the greater freedom was a mark of self- 
control. When this is at low ebb, and 
on occasion more formal methods are 
resorted to, it is desirable that the chil- 
dren recognize them as disciplinary 
measures. 

The first step in learning the self- 
control necessary for the desired goal is 
taken almost uniformly by those who 
replied, viz. seated or standing at tables 
when first entering the library, then send- 
ing small groups to the shelves one after 
the other. One school in Detroit goes 
further and has assigned seats. 


It is necessary to assign seats because when 
50 children enter the library at one time there 
is inevitable confusion over seats regarded as 
especially desirable (reason for preference 
beyond a mere adult’s comprehension) ; also, 
generally, the school routine requires that at- 
tendance be taken and this is almost impossi- 
ble unless seats are assigned. Another reason 
for this procedure is that all too frequently 
the group has come to the library from a 
“gym” or a “play” period, and needs a minute 
or two for adjustments from the hilarious fun 
just experienced to quiet atmosphere of the 
immediate situation. This also gives the libra- 
rian time to make any announcements she 
may wish the entire group to hear. 


The grouping varies with different li- 
brary teachers. Some send boys or girls 
alternately ; some send table by table, six 
being the usual number. A popular plan 
is to send first the children who have 
begun particular books on a previous li- 
brary visit, then those who must select 
new materials. A variation of this is to 
allow the children who are in the first 
group to go directly to the shelves on 
entering the library, and the other wait 
at the tables until the first group is 
seated. Again quoting Detroit: 

. . . If all go to the shelves at once there 
will be likelihood of conflict between those 
taking the same book and those selecting new 
books. This procedure also encourages the 
habit of reading all of a book before starting 
another. The group selecting new books is 
isolated from the entire group thereby enabling 
the librarian to give aid and offer suggestions 
as needed with the minimum amount of noise 
and confusion. All children ask permission 
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to change books oe the period. This 
enables the librarian to have some knowledge 
of what each child is reading, to make sug- 
gestions, and to retain “library atmosphere” 
by indirect methods of controlling the number 
of children changing books at a given time. 

Children desiring books for special reports 
first place the book they have been reading 
on their table and then secure the special book 
needed. This serves two purposes: first, no 
other child chooses the book being read, 
thereby leading to conflict; second, when the 
special report is completed the child turns to 
the other book without in any way disturbing 
the entire group. 


The time allowed for settling down 
averages three to five minutes from the 
beginning of the period in all reports. A 
school in Long Beach, California, pro- 
ceeds in this way: 


The obtaining of a book upon immediate 
entrance into the library saves much time in 
the limited twenty-four minute platoon period. 
Again some classes who have a loitering in- 
clination (without a real browsing inclination) 
are given a minute or two to get their books. 
At the end of that time they are sent to their 
seats. Those who have no books are required 
to sit quietly until the librarian can take care 
of them either individually or in small groups. 

These methods are best adapted to fourth, 
fifth, and sixth grades. The “settling” of 
third grade groups is sometimes a little slower, 
particularly a yz one. 

The smallest readers (3B’s) often finish an 
easy book at one sitting or less, and often 
the beginning of each period with them finds 
the librarian doing personal suggestive work 
with each of them. 


A second school in Long Beach writes: 


The upper grades are usually allowed five 
minutes to locate their books and browse 
around before settling down at the tables. 
Lower grades have less time, as their periods 
are shorter, but as these classes are usually 
divided and half sent at a time, it is easier 
to yr them. Only a few of the upper grades 
take the whole five minutes to get their books. 

If they are looking for books on a certain 
subject or by title, etc, I refer them to the 
catalog or indicate the shelf. Shelves are 
labeled with the letters of the alphabet for 
fiction and with the first figure of the classi- 
fication number for the non-fiction. I try to 
let them find their own books first. If I see 
that it is taking them too long or that they 
do not understand how to go about it, I help 
them. After a few periods in the library the 
children are usually enthusiastic and proud 
to find their own books. Slower groups need 


more help and more direction thruout the 
whole year. 

Books for the first and second grades are 
usually kept in the picture book rack, on a 
table, or on a bottom shelf. When the classes 
first come, they are told where to find their 
books and are taught to put them back in 
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the same place when they have read them. 
This simplifies things until the little folks 
have had time to get their bearings. For the 
third grade, some of the books are on the 
table, but some are on the shelves, and they 
are taught gradually to find and replace books 
on the shelves. 

If a child in any grade comes for his library 
period and starts to read a book, he may write 
the title and his name on a P slip at the end 
of the period and turn it in to me. The next 
time his class comes, he has the first right to 
that book until he finishes reading it. This 
applies only to books that do not circulate. 
It encourages them to finish books that they 
start, and it enables the children to read dur- 
ing the class period without interruption. 
When they have these slips it does not take 
but a second to find their books and settle 
down to read. 


Question 2. In what way do you find 
the use of silent instruction mate- 
rials, e.g. bulletin boards, shelf labels, 
reading lists, exhibits, direction 
sheets, and instruction problem 
sheets, of the greatest value? Do the 
results warrant the time needed to 
prepare them? 


General approval of such material was 
expressed by all library-teachers reply- 
ing. Shelf labels are especially com- 
mended by the majority. Bulletins are 
enthusiastically supported by several and 
omitted altogether by two. One says 
bulletins are not noticed unless specially 
called to the children’s attention. Several 
wisely mention the fact that there is not 
time to prepare elaborate posters or bul- 
letin boards. The following from Detroit 
expresses the difficulties and advantages 
fully and is in line with the thought of 
all who replied. 


Results warrant the time needed to pre- 
pare the use of silent instruction materials 
if such material can be expressed in a vocabu- 
lary easily within the comprehension of the 
children destined to use it. In a foreign dis- 
trict it may be found that a very limited 
amount of such material is usable in grades 3 
thru 6. Shelf labels are valuable with any 
group. Reading lists, when made by the chil- 
dren, are of much use; when made by adults, 
of some use. Such lists are best when not 
graded too closely; it is as unfortunate for a 
child to feel that he is reading much ahead 
of his group as much behind it. Direction 
sheets and instruction problem sheets always 
have to be supplemented with verbal explana- 
tion. Their use depends upon the reading 
ability of the group. I have used them for 
two or three years to teach the use of the 
following tools: World Book, Book of 
Knowledge, classification, Compton’s Pictured 


Encyclopedia, card catalog, Who’s Who, and 
World Almanac. With a slow group much 
assistance must be given. Time is saved tho, 
as the entire lesson is not verbal, the study 
sheet serving to guide in part. Checks need 
to be of a type to be very quickly appraised 
by the librarian because of the time element 
involved. Once the child or group has learned 
the use of a library tool, weeks of follow-up 
work on the part of the librarian will be 
needed to establish the habit of use. 

When a group is assigned “special reports” 
if a bibliography giving the class nuniber is 
posted it will greatly aid the group in finding 
the books needed by themselves; this saves 
the librarian’s time and nerves, makes the 
children independent, and is an excellent pre- 
card catalog experience. Even if the books 
are placed on a reserve shelf, the bibliography 
aids in selection. 


A statement from Long Beach, Cali- 
fornia, says: 


I find that collections of real objects such 
as stamps, coins, boats, etc., stir up more 
interest than posters. Of course when these 
things are exhibited, references to books of 
interest along that line, both fiction and non- 
fiction are suggested. Perhaps I have more 
success with this method than with posters 
because I have more interest in them myself, 
and besides am not very clever in making 
posters. Another thing that creates interest is 
to have the children write book reports of 
their favorite books. These are typed on cata- 
log cards and posted on a rack in the library. 

I believe that time taken for silent instruc- 
tional materials is warranted. The only way 
I have for checking up is by noting the num- 
ber of children who look at them, and the 
number of requests for the books and the 
questions asked me about them. 


Portland, Oregon, says: 


Children in elementary school libraries are 
eager for displays on bulletin boards. They 
particularly enjoy anything in which they can 
have a part, ie. bulletin board with news- 
paper clippings of current events supplied by 
themselves. The same is true of displays con- 
taining their own original work. It is a great 
incentive too to students who do not ordinarily 
take part in activities. 

It is our experience that children like to 
read by lists. Many of our teacher librarians 
have prepared sheets with games covering 
book characters. The children have enjoyed 
these so much that in every instance they have 
asked for additional work of a similar nature. 


Birmingham, Alabama, writes: 


I also keep posted book lists from the 
nearby branch of the public library. This 
library is within the same block so pupils are 
allowed by special permission to go and ex- 
change books during library period. 
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The library of Orestimba Union High School, Neuman, California 


Question 3. If you attempt direct in- 
struction to a class, e.g., a lesson on 
classification (probably calling it 
“arrangement of the books in a li- 
brary”), when do you give it, and 
how do you check every child’s les- 
son satisfactorily? Is the whole 
group ever taken at once? 


Teaching the use of the library effec- 
tively enough for it to be of use to the 
children seems to require definite group 
instruction in many schools, yet some 
librarians are experimenting with indi- 
vidual instruction in connection with the 
use of the library called for by the child’s 
problem. Both situations are represented 
in the replies. The Supervisor of School 
Libraries in one city writes: 


We do not approve of formal instruction 
in the libraries. Individuals learn by doing 
and classification, as such, means little in the 
lives of elementary children. Junior high is 
the place for that. Much of the best informa- 
tional material is found in fiction with the 
little folk. Social studies teachers have to 
teach the use of index quite thoroly before 
the topical method is used. 


With the spread of the integrated or activity 
program among our teachers, the reference 
work will become a much greater factor in 
our libraries, and next year in one school an 
experiment will be carried on where for half 


of each day the classes will not be scheduled 
and a real library situation will be tried out 
along with a complete dropping of subject 
lines and activity program in all rooms. We 
will watch the results closely. 


One library-teacher asks how check 
is made to “know whether individual 
children have learned the lesson on clas- 
sification?” Various methods are sug- 
gested as follows: 


After I’ve had several lessons on the simple 
classifications, I have the pupils write the clas- 
sifications from memory and give them a 
number of obvious titles for which they are 
to supply the classification numbers. I gener- 
ally take the entire group at once and after 
these lessons, which are given close to the 
beginning of the term, I select the pupils who 
have shown the least understanding and give 
them individual attention. 

I have only three library periods a week 
with the upper grades, and two with the lower 
grades; therefore I do not give them as much 
instruction as I would like, as I feel the free 
reading is more important. Birmingham, 
Alabama. 

Our most satisfactory means of checking 
each child’s lesson is by means of a short 
test. These are often just brief questions on 
a mimeographed sheet, that can be answered 
“yes” or “no.” Portland, Oregon. 

Several methods of instruction in the un- 
derstanding of classification of books have 
been used. A group method in the third grade 
and an individual method to follow in the 
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fifth grade have been found to give the 
greatest satisfaction. In the third grade dis- 
cussion of the kinds of stories each child 
wishes to read, where it would be found in 
the library (shelf location) and under what 
“hundred” (300, 500, etc.). This usually takes 
place once or twice near the beginning of the 
term. The only “check” is observation of each 
child, followed by suggestions when needed. 
Study sheets have been used in the fifth grade, 
but the following procedure has proven even 
more effective. Fwo or three children gather 
around the chart “How to find a book” ( Modi- 
fied from Gaylord’s—Astronomy becomes 
stars). After reading it thru each child is 
asked to bring the librarian a book on some 
given subject, ic. music. More than one topic 
may be assigned if desired. This not only 
gives the child an understanding of how the 
books are classified but connects the self-help 
chart with the actual process of finding the 
book. It is a necessary pre-card catalog les- 
son. We do not use “Arrangement of the 
books.” Arrangement is as difficult to compre- 
hend as “Classification.” Analogy to the group- 
ing of children in a class because they are 
alike in what they have learned in school 
clarifies the understanding of “classification of 
books” and does not necessitate a later transi- 
tion to the established terminology. While 
this platoon school library uses self-help study 
sheets as a basic method in teaching use of 
library tools, at times it is better to give verbal 
instruction to a group of 8 or 10 followed 
by an activity check. All types of instruction 
are of permanent value only when the check 
involves using the tool. Contrariwise: a child 
may use a library tool easily and naturally 
and not be able to answer written questions 
on the tool. Detroit, Michigan. 


Question 4. If you allow individual 
pupils from home rooms to come to 
the library during periods assigned 
to given classes, what is your pro- 
cedure (a) for helping the individu- 
als who come, (b) for attending to 
the needs of the class scheduled? ” 


Many varied procedures were reported 
on this point. In Portland Oregon: 


(a) If individual pupils from home rooms 
come to the library during a given class, it is 
understood that they are to work independ- 
ently without interrupting the work of the 
teacher-librarian. This does not mean that we 
have no interruptions from inquirers, but we 
attempt to keep them down to a minimum by 
having the Home Room teacher inform the 
teacher-librarian in advance of any special 
assignments or projects. Teacher-librarians 
are urged to assemble material on special 
shelves as soon as they are informed by the 
Home Room Teacher. This arrangement we 
find facilitates the independent use of the 
library by students. 


(b) As stated in 4 (a) we attempt to have 
the work carried on without interruption. 


Probably the largest group reported on 
was Detroit, where the following tells 
the story: 


Children come to the library from home 
and special rooms during periods assigned to 
classes, the total number often being double 
the number of the assigned class—the only 
limit is the seating capacity (120) and the 
self-control and independence of each indi- 
vidual who comes. 

These people come into the library at least 
three minutes after the assigned class; this 
gives time for the assigned class to secure 
materials desired before the “descent.” In his 
way an impossible number are not trying to 
secure or put away books at the same time. 
The assigned class takes precedence in choice 
of books and in claim on the librarian’s time. 
Extra children must know exactly what they 
are going to do and all processes connected 
with seating, entering, and leaving the library, 
etc. This will have to be carefully set up with 
the children and with the teachers sending 
them, but once understood should be so auto- 
matic as to require only passing guidance from 
the librarian. 

If the procedure for the extra children is 
carefully set up, the librarian will have time 
to give such individual assistance as is needed 
both in the class and in the extra groups. 
The essential item in planning such procedure 
is to arrange that all the children do not enter 
or leave the library at the same time. It might 
seem that a drawn-out process of going and 
coming would lead to confusion and noise, 
but practice proves the contrary to be true. 


From Long Beach California comes 
this method: 


Our reading teacher requires the children 
to list on small slips of paper the title and 
author of books they have read. These are 
placed in a large seating plan affair in their 
room. When pupils ask for the author of a 
book, I take them to the catalog and show 
them how to find it. This requisition of the 
reading teacher furnishes a means of learning 
the use of the catalog thru continued use of 
that index. No formal instruction to whole 
class is given. 

For four days during the last period in 
the afternoon (2:30—3:10) there is a 6B class 
in my library. At 2:30 the second grades in 
the building are dismissed. So this means 
that quite a few second grade children want 
books to take home. They are allowed to 
come in quietly and select books which I let 
a very capable 6B girl (a member of the 
Library Club) charge to them. In the mean- 
time I am supervising and helping the 6B 
class. 

This works satisfactorily. It might not, 
however, if the 6B class was one which did 
not so thoroly enjoy reading. If such were 
the case, it would be easy to have the second 
grade teachers remind all children to get their 
books at noon or have extra short periods 
for changing books during school time. 
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Often when I am reading aloud, one or two 
children come in and look up information 
quietly without interfering with the class. 
Sixth grade students occasionally want a book 
to take to the classroom teacher, and when 
they see that I am reading, they charge the 
book themselves and leave. A look of approval 
from the librarian shows that the act has been 
noticed and sanctioned. 


Another school librarian in Long 


Beach writes: 


I feel that the class that is scheduled in 
the library has the first claim on my time. 
I usually indicate where the desired material 
may be found, and let the individual try to 
work out his own problem as I think that 
is part of his training. 


Still another librarian in Long Beach 
reports: 


I never make a practice of doing any desk 
work (except charging books) during periods 
when classes are in among When children 
need no help, I spend the time about the room 
studying what they are reading. 


Birmingham, Alabama has this prac- 
tice: 


Individual pupils from the different rooms 
are allowed to come to the library during any 
period. I have asked the teachers, if possible, 
not to send them near the beginning nor at 
the end of the periods as I am busiest then 
with the scheduled class. The pupils first try 
to find what they want by themselves, and 
if they cannot, they come to me for help. 

Most of the teachers try to assign the refer- 
ence work far enough ahead so pupils can 
use their regular library period, but emergen- 
cies arise which make special visits necessary. 
In the upper grades after the pupils are settled 
with their books I have time for this work, 
but when the smaller pupils are with me, they 
require my entire time and the individual 
pupils have to work alone or return at a later 
time. 


A good point is made in the report 
from Winnetka, Illinois, which empha- 
sizes the teacher’s help in preparation for 
the library period. 


_ With the pupil’s work as diversified as it 
is, the problem of helping the two groups— 
home room pupils and those regularly in the 
library—is not a difficult one, except occasion- 
ally when unusually large numbers come, less 
well directed beforehand than usually. 


Question 5. If you attempt group 
work, e.g. reading aloud or story- 
telling, library games, or instruction 
activities simultaneously what pro- 
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cedure do you employ to supervise 
each group? 


The following were suggested as suc- 
cessful methods under varying condi- 
tions. 


With some classes I have used the small 
group plan, but for several reasons | prefer 
the whole group plan. My room is very small 
and it is hard to give group instruction with- 
out attracting the attention of all, as my tables 
are so close together. Birmingham, Alabama. 

On this question I would be very grateful 
for information as to what other librarians 
do. I find that a story hour is satisfactory 
only if the entire assigned class is included. 
The extra children do not in any way inter- 
fere with the story hour because of the organ- 
ization discussed under question 4. Games 
and instructional activities can be used while 
other children are reading if the games and 
activities are such that the children can carry 
on in at least semi-independence, leaving the 
librarian time to guide all the children in the 
library. Our children have been known to 
introduce the librarian to parents saying: “She 
doesn’t teach us anything, but helps with 
everything.” Detroit, Michigan. 

I have never used games with a library 
group. However, when reading a story aloud, 
etc., to the average group—if they are at all 
interested—supervision is very simple. 

When working up a program for the audi- 
torium the librarian, a selected chairman, and 
a small group work out their ideas together 
quietly while the remainder of the class reads. 
Long Beach, California. 


No striking procedure appeared here. 
Apparently a group usually does the same 
thing, or at most two different types of 
work at once. As grades progress and 
skills multiply should it not be true that 
ability to select activities should be given 
exercise? Purposes (1) related to many 
classroom needs, (2) to developing indi- 
vidual tastes, and (3) growing out of 
stimulation from the library environment 
should multiply in number and variety. 
Then, too, growing skill on the part of 
the teachers in directing children as they 
become familiar with library opportuni- 
ties should make for steady advancement 
in the progress of the children toward 
control of the wider library experience 
which the junior and senior high school 
libraries can offer. 


Additions. Please add any other phase 
of the problem of handling groups 
which you think would be of particu- 
lar help to beginners. 


There has been no formal library club, but 
many individual pupils have given much sery- 
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ice; there is an honor roll of those } 
who have given continued service | 
willingly from their own _ time. | 
Winnetka, Illinois. 


The only other material sup- | 
plied here comes from Miss 
Gretchen Westervelt in the 
Roosevelt School, Detroit, Mich- 
igan. Her long and varied ex- 
perience in different neighbor- 
hoods where she has handled | 


successively large groups of 
negro and foreign children, t 
somewhat smaller groups of 


American children from an up- 

per middle class district, and 

now a very large school with many races 
and a wide variety of difference in social 
experience, provide the following sug- 
gestions which she finds workable: 


Routine prodecures can make or mar a 
library period. The following suggestions 
have proven very practical aids in maintaining 
library service at maximum of efficiency with 
a minimum of detail for the librarian. 


(1) If a child wishes to take a book from 
the library he signs the book card with 
the date, full name (John Smith) and 
section number. He places the card in 
an assigned place on the librarian’s desk. 
When the librarian has time she files 
the cards. If the book is borrowed for 
one period only, the card is not dated. 
Undated cards are left where the child 
placed them so that, at the end of the 
period, when the child returns the book 
he can find the card for himself, put it 
in the book and shelve the book—all 
without any attention on the librarian’s 
part. When other books are returned the 
child comes to the desk, tells the librarian 
or student assistant the name and num- 
ber of the book, is given the card, and 
shelves the book. This eliminates piles 
of books waiting to be shelved. 


(2) In every 5th and 6th grade class two 
children are chosen to find, charge, re- 
turn, and file all lantern slides, pictures, 
and stereographs wanted by their class 
at any time. They also perform this 
service for any teacher. This saves much 
time for teachers, librarian, and children. 

(3) Every child is expected to shelve cor- 
rectly all books or other materials used 
(grades 1-6). Time taken to teach this, 





The library of Thomas Jefferson High School, Richmond, 
Virginia 


and to occasionally check for accuracy 
is very little compared to the time that 
would otherwise be spent by the librarian 
in searching books or shelving books. 

(4) In the 3rd and 4th grades where the 
possibilities of the world of books are 
still to be discovered the following pro- 
cedure has been found valuable. After 
the children taking the same book they 
were reading last library period are 
seated, the others gather around the li- 
brarian, each child names one kind of 
book or story he would like to read, and 
where he thinks it could be found; the 
librarian guides by question and sugges- 
tion. She asks the child to quietly read 
one paragraph; if it can be read and 
understood the child goes to his seat to 
read; otherwise he makes another selec- 
tion. This aids the child in deciding 
whether or not the book is too difficult. 
Often he can read every work but not 
comprehend what is meant. 


Miss Westervelt’s final paragraph 
makes a fitting close to this paper. 


The elementary librarian’s motto might be 
“Never do anything the children can do.” This 
gives the librarian time for essentials; gives 
each child the sense of responsibility for 
material used in common with many other 
people. A second motto might be: “Do not 
assign to a committee, work that might be 
performed by each individual child without 
limiting the time available for reading.” Some 
routine details are best accomplished by an 
especially trained group (i.e. care of lantern 
slides), but the degree to which each child is 
independent in all library activities conditions 
the degree to which he possesses the library 
and all therein. 








Advertising the School Library 
By Velma R. Shaffer’ 


E know that the Latin teacher is 

busy teaching verb conjugations, 
that the French teacher is concentrating 
on phonetics, that the English teacher 
may be drilling on punctuation, and that 
the science teacher is working out la- 
boratory tests in class. But how many 
of us know just how the school librarian 
is spending her time? She may be new 
in the school and very, very busy check- 
ing bills for new books, accessioning, 
classifying, shelflisting, and cataloging 
them. All of these mysterious processes 
are more or less familiar to those who 
are in the teaching profession. But how 
much do they really mean beyond mere 
routine? Most “outsiders” believe cata- 
logs and similar library records grow on 
trees. The school librarian’s position as 
an aid in an educational system starts 
somewhat beyond this point. 

As the school year is beginning, we 
have been trying to take inventory of 
our school library, and in this case we 
have not been thinking of “book inven- 
tory,” but rather of the devices we have 
used during the past year for advertising 
our school library. Three very definite 
steps have been taken in an attempt to 
advertise the library to supervisor and 
principal, to teachers, and to pupils. 


Monthly Reports 


From the very start, we thought it 
would be worth while to keep a record 
or history of our growth. Such a record 
is incorporated in a monthly report. It 
forms a threefold purpose, serving as: 
a history of the library, a means of keep- 
ing principal and supervisor informed, 
and a distinct advertising “stunt.” These 
reports, which have been continued 
monthly during the past school year, 
are still in the experimental stage, but 
always include the following items :— 

1. New books added (by class) and 

a summary by class of all the 
books in the library, so that the 
principal and the supervisor have 


at all times up-to-date statistics on 
the growth of the library. 

2. A circulation count recording 

books in two groups: 

a. Books charged out for over- 
night. 

b. Books charged out during the 
day. 
This record is compared with: 

a. Last year’s circulation for same 
month. 

b. Gain or loss over same month 
last year. 

c. No. of days open last year 
same month. 

d. No. of days open this month. 

3. Attendance record. 

a. After school. 
b. Saturday. 
c. Total. 
4. Fine record. 
a. Money received. 
b. Expenditures. 
c. Total. 
d. Balance of previous month. 
e. Balance of this month. 

5. Budget. 

Book expenditures to date from ac- 
cession book records. 

Besides these statistics we usually 
have a page or two of miscellaneous 
information telling of the posters the 
art class made, of the bulletin boards 
that were completed in shop for us, the 
projects that were exhibited during the 
month, the bibliographies called for, or 
the reference questions answered. Oc- 
casionally we keep an accurate record of 
a library day; this makes an interesting 
addition to any monthly report. 


Annual Report 


At the end of the year we summarized 
these monthly reports in an annual re- 
port which was divided into three parts: 

a. Statistics. ' 

b. Summary of year’s work. 

c. Plans, suggestions and recommenda- 

tions. 


2 Librarian, Senior Reference Room, Horace Mann School, Gary, Indiana. 
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Part I included a book chart by class, 
book expenditures, gift books and books 
purchased, a circulation chart, attendance 
chart, an itemized statement of receipts 
and expenditures, list of periodicals re- 
ceived and total periodical expenditure, 
total pamphlets, mounted clippings and 
college bulletins, a supplies inventory, 
missing book inventory list. 

Part II included sections on monthly 
reports, teachers’ bulletins, special bulle- 
tins to different departments, student 
assistants, library rules, reference ques- 
tions, newspaper clipping bulletin board 
section, mimeographed form sheets 
adopted. It ended with a report of the 
librarian’s personal reactions on the year 
as a whole. 

I believe that Part III is as helpful 
to the librarian as to anyone. It is sur- 
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A corner of the library of the Horace Mann School, Gary, Indiana 


prising how much of a help it is to 
formulate concretely plans for another 
year. I find myself referring constantly 
to this section of the report I have on 
file to see how many of our dreams we 
are realizing and how many seem worth 
while now that we are launched on 
another school year. Some of them are 
already accomplished; others seem very 


vague. 


Teachers’ Bulletins and Bibliographies 


The monthly bulletins advertised us to 
our principal and supervisor. We still 
had two other groups to include in our 
publicity campaign. For the teachers, we 
resorted to Teachers’ Bulletins and Bib- 
liographies. The first bulletin began with 
a letter introducing the library and con- 
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tinued giving a classified list of the new 
books. Later bulletins included lists of 
pamphlet material (we have over 1,000 
mounted clippings and pamphlets), maga- 
zines received, and an article about our 
College Bulletin section which represents 
over 250 colleges. We continued each 
month to list the books added during 
the month. And then we expanded still 
further and, during Book Week, in- 
cluded an article giving a little bit about 
the history of Book Week. At Christ- 
mas time, we included book lists of 
appropriate Christmas material, poetry, 
stories, plays, etc. on file in our library. 
At the time of the opening of the 
Covered Wagon Centennial, we devoted 
a section to an article summarizing the 
material we had and giving a sketch of 
the plan of the Centennial. Suggestions 
for student projects were also given. 
National Education Week afforded a 
similar opportunity. When Essay Con- 
tests came up or anything of interest to 
special departments, we have sent, to the 
departments interested, special bulletins 
announcing the contests. Many times we 
have immediately received responses 
showing that our efforts have not been 
in vain. Other times it has seemed like 
a long time before we have heard or 
seen anything to indicate that the mate- 
rial has been usable. However, we have 
seldom been disappointed, for eventually 
we have had calls for even apparently 
neglected material. 

Sometimes we feel we must notify 
teachers before the bulletin comes out, 
especially when material arrives of di- 
rect value to their department. Regular 
library form slips are sent in such cases 
and the books are again listed in the 
bulletin for the benefit of other teachers. 

Most of the time students cut the sten- 
cils and do all of the mimeographing 
or hectographing. Thus the librarian has 
only the actual planning to do. A 
fourteen-page special bulletin has re- 
cently been prepared listing sources of 
pictures, slides and films. The list is 
annotated and is taken from the Wilson 
Standard Catalog for High School Li- 
braries. The library has ordered most 
of the catalogs from these sources and 
has them on file for the use of teachers. 

At the beginning of our present school 
year a book list was prepared listing all 
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of our books by class (our library is 
new ; so this is not an impossible task). 
In this way, all previous monthly bulle- 
tins can be discarded. A magazine list 
and rules of the library were attached 
also. 

Thru requests in these bulletins, we 
have had a great number of depart- 
mental books turned over to the library 
and some gifts of individual teachers. 
The departmental books we accepted 
were not “texts”. The history depart- 
ment alone gave us about 150 books col- 
lected from different sources—most of 
them publishers’ gifts. These books were 
not just “shelf-fillers” either. Most of 
them were books we were considering 
for first purchase. 

The general bibliographies in the bul- 
letins led us to advertise our position 
as bibliography-makers for individual 
teachers. It was surprising the number 
of teachers who considered this as a 
personal favor when offered by the li- 
brarian. But they gradually realized that 
it is our business to assemble material 
in bibliographical form on the French 
Revolution, Age of Elizabeth, Vocations, 
Knighthood, Chivalry, etc. 


Suggestions Invited 


At the time of book orders, we put 
notices on the bulletin board in the of- 
fice requesting suggestions. Not that we 
can’t think of more than enough titles 
to fill our budget, but we believe that 
teachers are much more interested in the 
school library that they have helped build 
up than in the one completely “run” by 
the librarian. Last spring, we concen- 
trated on building up a section of lovely 
illustrated editions of the classics used 
in the English classes. In this case, spe- 
cial bulletins were taken by student 
assistants to English teachers asking 
which ones they desired most. Monthly 
book orders are proving most satisfac- 
tory this year. We are able to “strike 
when the iron is hot” and get material 
shortly after the request comes to us. I 
believe, without exception, that this is 
the most effective means of handling 
book orders. No matter how carefully 
suggestive orders are filed away and 
taken care of by the librarian, teachers 
are certain that she has disregarded 
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them entirely if there is a lengthy delay 
in their purchase. And when building 
up a library, why not get the books at 
the time they are needed? Why buy 
them after the project on the French 
Revolution is completed to stand on the 
shelf for another semester ? 

Library groups are scheduled to our 
library according to the platoon plan, 
making it difficult at times to invite class 
groups to come to the library. However, 
we do have an understanding with study 
hall teachers sending our own groups to 
them and encouraging as much as possi- 
ble teachers accompanying class groups 
for library browsing hours. The libra- 
rian usually spends a few minutes re- 
viewing the arrangement of the books 
in the library, and talks more at length 
on the books of interest to this class 
group. On the board, the Dewey Deci- 
mal Classification is expanded for this 
group of books and the different group- 
ings are explained. We feel that this is 
the most effective kind of publicity work 
for both teacher and pupil. 


Display of Book Jackets 


Another joint publicity plan has been 
started recently. All of our new book 
jackets are saved and sorted. Those 
about chemistry are sent to the chem- 
istry teacher for the classroom bulletin 
board ; those relating to nature study are 
sent to the nature study teacher for her 
bulletin board, etc. We find these books 
receiving a lot more attention when the 
jackets are displayed in this manner. 
Teacher and pupils are both interested 
in using those books in connection with 
a definite project, and, after all, that is 
the most essential object of the high 
school library. 

We have led the teacher to aid us in 
advertising our books to the pupils in 
these two ways. There is still the prob- 
lem of doing some advertising ourselves 
to interest the students in the library. 
It is often difficult to get students (espe- 
cially high school boys and girls) inter- 
ested in projects that don’t bring in 
grades and credits. At least, we have 
found it true in our library. A project 
of collecting postal cards met with little 
success. We hope to continue it and see 
if we can’t get a really worth while postal 
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card and coin collection started. A few 
students have given us a start with in- 
teresting foreign postals and sontfe of 
national importance. 

Our success has been a little more 
marked along the line of posters, tho 
we feel this is an indirect approach since 
the appeal is made to the art teachers 
who interest pupils in making library 
posters. We have had some attractive 
contributions tho. We do call on stu- 
dents in the library a great deal to do 
lettering on posters that our assistants 
are making from book jackets or attrac- 
tive pictures. Many times our most rest- 
less students have proven themselves the 
most talented and are now frequently 
called on for this type of work. 


A Handbook of Colleges 


At present our biggest project for stu- 
dents is under way. We are preparing 
a handbook of colleges under the direc- 
tion of our principal and with the aid 
of the advanced students in typing, our 
student assistants, and our print shop. 
In the bulletin, we are charting informa- 
tion about 250 colleges under the follow- 
ing headings: Name and location, Men, 
Women, or Co-Ed, Types of training 
given, Admission requirements, Tuition, 
Board and Room, Scholarships. We hope 
to have this in the hands of our students 
by the first of the year. 

We have always hoped to make a li- 
brary handbook or manual to be issued 
at the beginning of each school year (or 
possibly during Book Week) for our 
students. We would include in it: 
Dewey Decimal Classification, Arrange- 
ment of our library, Book list by class, 
Magazine list, and a special vocation 
section listing our books and college 
catalogs. We thought we could make it 
attractive with a few book poems and 
quotations, and have it printed in our 
school print shop. Our library is open 
for summer school; we think it would 
be a very worth while project for that 
time. 

Book plates, book marks, and book 
jackets for rainy days are other student 
projects we are planning in co-operation 
with the art classes and print shop for 
future projects or contests. 











The Filing of Fugitive Material 
By Ruth M. Lathrop’ 





The library of the West Allis (Wisconsin) High School 


[N the September 1930 issue of the 

Witson BULLETIN arose the question 
of methods for filing various kinds of 
fugitive material. Each library, of 
course, must determine the method best 
suited for local adoption. Perhaps the 
most commonly used manner of filing 
pictures is alphabetically by subject. The 
advantage is that in a school library 
where there is voluntary student help an 
alphabetical arrangement is easier for all 
concerned. The subject headings are 
best evolved from the Readers’ Guide 
to Periodical Literature. Use a discarded 
issue of this in, order to keep track of 
the subjects which the library has on 
file. An easy way to do this is to under- 
line the headings in the Readers’ Guide 
for which you have pictures, inserting 
such subjects as are not found listed 
there, such as names of people, or local 
material. This, then, will serve as a cata- 
log of sorts to your picture file. Such a 


method may also be used for the pamph- 
let file (also alphabetically by subject), 
but a separate issue must be used for 
pamphlets only. 


Reference Guides 


Another method of unifying such 
material is to insert reference guides in 
the card catalog. Such cards may be 
purchased from Gaylord Brothers, or 
Remington Rand. The subject for which 
you have picture, pamphlet or other 
material, is written on the top of this 
card, followed by a printed statement 
that “further material on this subject 
may be found in the collection checked 
below,”—that is, pictures, pamphlets, vic- 
trola records, slides, clippings, etc. It is 
a great help and time saver. 

For both the picture and pamphlet 
files we use manila folders with the sub- 
ject written on the top of each. The 
pamphlet file should be weeded out oc- 


1 Librarian, Eastern High School Library, Lansing, Michigan. 
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casionally, or it will become cumbersome 
with out-of-date ideas and topics. 
Travel posters and literary maps pre- 
sent somewhat of a problem as to 
methods of preservation and convenience 
in use. A simple and inexpensive solu- 
tion is to have your Industrial Arts de- 
partment fasten wooden holders or sticks 
at the top and bottom, with a tape in- 
serted by which to hang each, as in the 
case of maps. They can then be used 
to advantage in the classroom, and when 
not in demand can be rolled up neatly 
on the sticks and placed in a cupboard. 


Victrola Records 


As to victrola records, such was their 
popularity with various departments that 
we accessioned them in an accession book 
of their own, and made a separate card 
catalog, which stands near the victrola 
case. Each record, single and double- 
faced, has a card ior composer, author 
(if important), title, and subject. The 
nature of some records calls for several 
titles, and a variety of subjects, such as 
selections from an opera. The cataloger 
must keep in mind for every record its 
possible use by each department. For 
the benefit of the music teachers a sub- 
ject card by the kinds of music is listed, 
such as Vocal—Bass, Vocal—Soprano, 
Instrumental—Band, Instrumental—Or- 
chestra, etc., with the proper cross refer- 
ences. In the case of double-faced 
records one must be sure to indicate 
under what name the record is filed. No 
shelf-list is kept for this material, but 
the accession number is placed in the 
lower left corner of each card, for the 
convenience of the librarian. Following 
is a sample of one of the cards. 





Victor 


4008A 


Shakespeare, William 
Hark! hark! the lark! 
from Cymbeline; sung by 
Lambert Murphy, tenor, 
with piano accompani- 
ment. Music by Franz 
Schubert. 
119 
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The cards to accompany this are the 
title card, one for the composer, a title 
card for the play, Cymbeline, and two 
subject cards, one for vocal—tenor, and 
one for birds. Thus, the material is avail- 
able for the English and music depart- 
ments, and for club work such as the 
Boy and Girl Scouts, and the Forestry 
clubs, all of whom like any material per- 
taining to birds. The A in the number 
indicates a double faced record, and the 
119 means the accession number. There 
are also subject cards for songs in the 
different foreign languages, for the use 
of students in those departments. Cards 
for records featuring various holidays 
are also necessary. 

In the filing case the records are ar- 
ranged alphabetically by author or com- 
poser (according to importance or the 
local demand for material). For the 
actual filing we purchased from Gaylord 
Brothers phonograph record cases, hav- 
ing card-board covers, and an envelope 
to contain the record. Thus, the danger 
of breakage is greatly lessened. Each 
cover has a book pocket, book card, and 
date slip, so that each record is easily 
charged. 

A portable victrola is owned by the 
library, and loaned for class use. Classes 
in music, English, and languages espe- 
cially appreciate this service. For help 
in selecting records, you may send for 
the educational catalog of the Victor 
Talking Machine Company at Camden, 
New Jersey. This contains graded and 
subjects lists. 





Lantern Slides 


The present file of lantern slides will 
soon be accessioned and cataloged also. 
They will be arranged alphabetically by 
subject in a special case for that purpose. 
If your budget does not permit your 
buying slides this year, the science de- 
partment can make them. This is being 
done with great success by this depart- 
ment in our school.’ For a list of slides 
on science and other subjects, send to 
the Conrad Slide and Projection Com- 
pany, Glen Ellyn, Illinois. 


4 Members of the science department have been making slides with the cooperation of the chemistry 


and biology students. 


These slides are made of glass frosted on one side. 


The illustrations are drawn 


first in black India ink and then colored ink is applied to distinguish between the different processes. The 


ink is waterproof to avoid blurs from handling. This ink may be removed by ether or alcohol. 


instructors are 
formerly used 


lanning to compile an entire set for common use in the high school. 
: or tests with equations on the slide. 
diagrams on the slides and give demonstrations with their lectures. 


The 
These slides were 


The students are given topics. They draw their 
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Another method of arranging slides 
is by their number. If they are Key- 
stone slides, the catalog may be checked 
for those which the library has. Our 
teachers, however, felt that they pre- 
ferred to have them filed by subject. This 
may be written on the white slip pasted 
at one end of each slide. 

All this, of course, means extra work, 
but it can be done at odd times, with the 
help of apprentices and students. The 
increased use of such material, and the 
appreciation of the patrons make one 
feel well repaid,—and, in addition, it’s 
fun! 


Interesting Material 


Interesting material may be had by writing 
for the following catalogs: 


Eastman Teaching Films, Inc., Rochester, 
N. Y. 
Films showing various products. Good 
for geography. 
Conneaut Gravure Co., Conneaut, Ohio 
Pictures of Boy Scout activities. 


Clark University, Worcester, Massachusetts 
Exhibits of products for classroom use, 
such as the manufacture and growth 

of rubber, etc. 


Quaker Oats Co., 80 East Jackson St., Chi- 
cago, IIl. 

Two motion pictures about grains and 
cereals, and also free pamphlets on 
the history of grains. 

Almost every manufacturing company 
has exhibit material. 


Great Northern Railway, General Advertis- 
ing Dept., Mr. O. J. McGillis, St. Paul, 
Minn. 

This railroad will send to any library 
paying the charges one way, an ex- 
hibit of models showing the develop- 
ment of transportation on land. It 
is very worthwhile. 


Roosevelt Memorial Assoc., 28 East 20th 
St., New York City 
This association will send to any library, 
free except for transportation charges, 
an exhibit of cartoons, photographs, 
etc. depicting the life of Roosevelt. 
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National Child Welfare Assoc., Inc., 70 
Fifth Ave., New York City 
Send for their catalog of excellent 
posters on holidays, health, character, 
safety, fairy tale, foods and health, 
posture and exercise, the Ar Ameri- 
can Boy, the Ai American Girl, hy- 
giene, etc. 
Detroit Publishing Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Pictures of American art and scenery, 
historical paintings, travel scenes in 
other countries, and English cathe- 
drals and abbeys. 
American Medical Assoc., 535 North Dear- 
born St., Chicago, Il. 
Picture or chart entitled “The Human 
Factory.” Good for classes in physi- 


ology. 
Raphael Puck & Sons, Ltd., Raphael House, 
Moorfields, London, England, E.C. 2. 

Beautifully colored postcards of Eng- 
lish scenery, art, London, other coun- 
tries, etc. No duty on pictures. 

Joseph H. Dodson, Inc., Kankakee, Illinois 

Catalog of bird pictures, and bird 

houses. 
Denoyer-Geppert Co., 5235-5257 Ravenswood 
Ave., Chicago, Ill 
Historical pictures. Also animals. 
Order of the Fellowship of the Knights of 
the Round Table of King Arthur, King 
Arthur’s Hall, Tintagel, England 

The very name spells romance. They 
will send you a list of books and pic- 
tures on the life of King Arthur. The 
idea of the association is to perpetuate 
the ideals of King Arthur as to 
chivalry, etc. 

A. Bruderhausen, 47 West 47th St., New 
York City 

Books and charts on Roman history, 
Greek history, and medieval history. 
Also have models of Roman houses, 
Caesar’s bridge, etc. They handle 
lantern slides as well, one set on the 
Aeneid, one on ancient mythology, 
the Roman house, and Roman art and 
history. Expensive for most libraries. 

William G. Johnston Co., 343-345 Boulevard 
of Allies, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Literary, decorative and historical maps. 

Mary Harrod Northend, 300 Essex St., 
Salem, Mass. 

Photographs of colonial homes and cus- 
toms, furniture, etc. and _ historic 
places. Also photographs of house- 
hold helps. . 

Metropolitan Museum of Art, Fifth Ave & 
82nd St., New York City 

Pictures of various collections in this 
museum. Good for history, art, geog- 
raphy, etc. 
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Summer Publicity 
Suggestions from the N.A.B.P. Office 


THs is the time of year when libra- 
rians in school and public libraries 
cast about for some new means of giving 
the younger generation the impulse to 
read more during the summer months. 
Booklists and exhibits are the obvious 
publicity media, but how to get freshness 
and originality into them is a problem. 


Several suggestions were discussed at 
a promotion committee meeting in the 
N.A.B.P. office the other day; they are 
given here with the idea that they may 
contain the germs of plans which the 
experienced library-worker can develop 
into effective promotion of summer read- 


ing. 


Book Exhibits 


A “Where Are You Going This Sum- 
mer?” exhibit, with placards reading 
New England, the Rockies, Europe, 
Michigan, etc., small groups of travel 
books, fiction, books with historical back- 
ground, with a toy train winding in and 
out. Nearby, perhaps on the same table, 
a sign “Good Times with These Books, 
If You’re Staying Home This Year,” 
with a collection of books, ranging from 
adventure tales to sports handbooks. 


A “Meet These Famous People During 
Your Vacation” display, exhibiting only 
ten or twelve titles, or a larger selection ; 
lists of the titles, mimeographed on 
bright paper, in a pile beside the books, 
to be carried away for future reference; 
photographs of the celebrities shown 
with the books. 


“After Graduation—Adventures in 
Reading,” a list similar to the excellent 
one issued to all high school graduates by 
the Rochester, N.Y. Public Library. 
This list was described by William F. 
Yust, the librarian, in the Witson But- 
LETIN for May 1930. 


A “Summer Hobbies” exhibit, an idea 
many libraries have developed success- 
fully, borrowing ship models, airplanes, 
stamp books, etc. from the youngsters 
themselves, sporting goods from an 
obliging merchant of the town, and books 
from the library shelves. The flower and 








On YOUR VACATION 


This poster available free from the 
N.A.B.P. office, 347 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. Card miniatures in color, 50 

cents a hundred. 


bird guides may be carried over from 
April displays to the hobbies exhibit. 

Laurence Stallings, speaking at a Pub- 
lishers’ Adclub luncheon recently, said 
that the books piling up on his desk in 
the New York Sun office reminded him 
of yesterday’s newspaper,—nearer, in 
style and content, to journalism than to 
literature. Certainly it is true that books 
are following, more closely than ever 
before, the kaleidoscopic interests re- 
flected in the day’s news. While many 
of these books cannot be classed with 
books of lasting quality, the number now 
appearing and selling well is significant 
of new trends in non-fiction interest. 

Young people are reading many of 
these books, and a summer list or display 
made up with newspaper headlines in 
mind—India, Russia, Spain, China, coun- 
tries and prominent personalities, which 
are made more interesting in books, could 
not fail to have an appeal this year. The 
only accessories needed would be clip- 
pings mounted on cardboard. * 
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The School Librarians’ Round Table 
“Not How Much You Know —” 


Junior High School Library, 


“oN ‘ JT how much you Know, but how 
much you can Find Out in the 
Library.” This is the slogan of our 
library contests, and appears in each 
article written about them. It never did 
seem quite fair to ask children such ques- 
tions as “In which book did a girl try 
to dye her hair?” or “In which book 
did a boy whitewash a fence?” Those 
who had read the particular books had 
all the advantage, and there certainly 
wasn’t time enough to read all the books 
in the library to find the answer. Many 
of the children in our school come from 
homes where books, even Public Library 
books, are seldom seen, and questions of 
this sort do not give them an equal chance 
with children of more “book-larnin.’ ” 
The first Library Contest had plenty 
of room for improvement. In several 
cases the librarian forgot that answers 
had to be found somewhere, and that she 
would not be able to suggest the source. 
For that reason, questions need to be 
phrased carefully so that the children 
themselves will have some idea of where 
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Atlantic City, New Jersey 


to look for the answer. Another point 
to be remembered is that the questions 
must have one answer only, with no 


possible chance for a misunderstanding 
or personal opinion. A good example of 
how Not to word them is “Who is 
America’s greatest colored poet?’ Ease 


in marking is another factor, especially 
for a busy librarian. (And who ever saw 
a librarian who wasn’t ?) 

The questions fall into three classes: 
the true-false, the picture to be identified, 
and those requiring a brief statement for 
an answer. The true-false tests follow 
more or less closely this pattern: “Jane 
Addams, American social worker, was 
in Holland in 1853.” Any part of the 
statement incorrect makes the entire 
statement wrong. I found very little 
evidence of guessing at the answers. 

This type has proved to be the most 
practicable, as far as the interest of the 
children and the ease of marking are 
concerned. 

The one contest that was tried with 
identification of pictures proved to be 
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very interesting to both teachers and 
pupils. Twenty-five pictures of men now 
living were borrowed from the picture 
file and the -name on each removed. 
These were then posted on the bulletin 
boards around the library with a num- 
bered slip bearing two questions under 
each one. The first of these questions 
was “Give the full name of this man.” 
The second question asked for more 
detailed information. For example, the 
slip under the picture of Charles Evans 
Hughes asked his full name and “By 
whom was he defeated in 1916 for the 
presidency of the United States?” The 
second question often gave a clue to the 
identity of the less well-known portraits. 
Pictures of Lindbergh, Ford, Hoover, 
Kipling, Rockefeller, Mussolini, Byrd, 
George V, Edison, Eckener, the governor 
of the state, and the superintendent of 
schools of the city were included among 
others not so familiar. 

The questions requiring a brief state- 
ment for the answer were modeled on 
the old “snap-shot” test. These were 
designed mainly to bring out the uses of 
the card catalog and encyclopedias. They 
ask, for instance, “How many books in 
the library are there written by Eva 
March Tappan?” or “In which colony 
was Benjamin Franklin born?” Ques- 
tions such as these are often included: 
“Why is a copyright date important in a 
book about science or aeronautics?” 
“Copies of the Readers’ Guide are found 
on the second shelf in the dictionary 
stand. How would these help a student 
who was writing a paper on the prohibi- 
tion question?” “If you were looking for 
references to Patrick Henry in Elson’s 
History of the United States, would you 
look in the table of contents or in the 
index ?” 


The location of much-used material in 
the library is the basis of one or two 
questions in each contest. “In which 
case can be found the World Book 
Encyclopedia?” Or, for the true-false 
type “Books about the geography of New 
Jersey are found in case 16.” These 
bring out phases of the library which 
can be answered by a study of our par- 
ticular library only, which is why the 
contests were started in the first place. 

These contests are published in the 
school newspaper on the second Friday 
of each month. All papers must be in 
the hands of the librarian by 3:15 of the 
following Thursday afternoon. Answers 
must be written in ink on white lined 
paper. Results are posted on the library 
bulletin board Friday morning. A list of 
correct. answers is placed beside the list 
of questions, also posted. 

The prize is the winner’s choice of any 
75c book at the department store in town. 
This is paid for from the money collected 
in fines. The librarian goes along to help 
in the choosing. 

Of the success of the Library Contests 
there can be no doubt. The increased use 
of such library “tools” as the card cata- 
log, the encyclopedias, the Reader's 
Guide, the dictionary, and the atlases 
is in itself ample justification, not to 
mention the more intelligent use of these 
tools. Often, too, I find that a book 
whose author must be given in a Library 
Contest enjoys quite a flurry of popu- 
larity. The children seem to think that 
a book worthy of being mentioned in a 
contest qualifies for some of their atten- 
tion too. 

“Not how much you know, but how 
much you can Find Out in the Library!” 


ELIZABETH V. Jones, Librarian 
Junior High School 
Atlantic City, New Jersey 


The Library Needs of The Foreign Child 


MEXICANS, Negroes, Japanese, Chi- 
nese, Italians, Russians and repre- 
sentatives of thirty-one other nationalities 
jostle each other in their eagerness to 
enter the library doors. Their back- 
grounds, temperaments and ideals may 
differ as widely as their racial homes but 
they share a common love of reading. 


Memorial Junior High School which 
is located in San Diego, California is 
just ten miles from the Mexican border 
in a district largely inhabited by for- 
eigners. As might be expected the home 
conditions of our pupils vary greatly 
economically as well as culturally. We 
draw some of our students from cultured 
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Aviation enthusiasts showing their airplane and glider models, hangars, beacons, and landing 
fields, at the Memorial Junior High School Library, San Diego, California. 
See picture on page 593 


American homes where reading material 
is plentiful and carefully selected. Others 
come from homes of non-English speak- 
ing laborers. In too many cases here 
books are rated as luxuries and maga- 
zines are apt to be the casually acquired 
confessional type. 


Because of the volatile racial tempera- 
ments of many of our student body and 
of our closeness to a border town, life 
as seen by our students is apt to be 
decidedly sensational. The bootlegger 
and the gangster are much admired and 
often eagerly imitated. Our own inter- 
racial disputes grow in intensity and are 
magnified out of proportion to their im- 
portance when viewed by a mind steeped 
in the sensational magazines to be found 
on our newsstands. Because our students 
will read anything we have eagerly seized 
every opportunity to meet their reading 
needs thru adequate guidance. We hope 
to inculcate in them a reading taste that 
will help to stabilize their emotional 


experiences and to protect them from the 
false stimulation of excitement arouse by 
the reading of the so-called trashy 
magazines and thrillers. 

Our library circulation reports show 
that our school of about 1500 reads on 
the average of more than one book per 
week per child. As a school our urge 
has always been the reading of better 
books rather than more books. 

The San Diego school administration 
has regarded Memorial as a labratory 
school and has given us much leeway 
for experimental work. This year the 
head of the English department and the 
school librarian have cooperated in th« 
formation of a reading guidance program 
designed to expose the foreign child to 
a background that will give him a true 
picture of life and one that will enrich 
his reading experience. 

We are endeavoring to carry out this 
plan thru a series of programs given in 
the library by the English teachers and 
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the librarian. One day a month the 
English classes are invited to the library 
for a program. We have tried to main- 
tain for these meetings a pleasant in- 
formal social atmosphere. Students are 
scheduled in groups from eighty to one 
hundred twenty. As nearly as possible 
we assemble groups of the same grade 
and mental grouping. Up to the present 
time children have come with a feeling 
of eagerness and in a mood of pleasant 
anticipation. At no time have we sug- 
gested to the children that we are trying 
to improve their minds or to educate 
them. Rather we hold the idea before 
them that they are coming to the library 
merely for pleasure. As a result they 
have seized our recommendations eagerly 
and feel that they are acting upon their 
own interests. 

Good Book Week was heralded by us 
as an opportunity to launch our reading 
guidance program. The English teachers 
and the librarian met several weeks be- 
fore Book Week and made plans for 
its observance. A bulletin of projects 
appropriate for class room participation 
was compiled for the English classes. 
Advance publicity was handled by the 
school paper. Bright placards, contri- 
buted by the print shop—“See the World 
Thru Books”—were distributed thruout 
the school. 

The English classes were invited to 
the library to hear stories and reviews of 
books. As our aim was to create an 
interest for widely differing tastes, stories 
were told from a variety of books. In- 
cidents were taken from books ranging 
from Rachel Field’s Newbery prize 
winner to Sabin’s Wild Men of the Wild 
West. 

Encouraged by the success of our 
observance of Good Book Week we have 
adopted this plan of carrying out our 
guidance program. The second in our 
series of programs dealt with ballads. 
The talk on the development of ballads 
was brief but the illustrations were 
numerous. Ballads from the folklore of 
Scotland, England and America were 
recited, sung or presented thru phono- 
graph records. The work songs of the 
Negroes, the cowboy ballads and the 
songs of the shanty men were heartily 
enjoyed by the children. 


The next program to be given was on 
modern poetry and its relation to modern 
life. Some doubt existed in our minds 
as to the success of such a program in 
our district which scorns reference to 
any of the arts other than those of 
pugilistic nature. We were agreeably 
surprised when this program proved to 
be the most popular. This program was 
presented by a talented young man who 
chose his illustrations with care and 
presented them in a dramatic fashion. 

Other proposed topics are: American 
folklore, with tales from the Indian, 
Negro, Paul Bunyan and Tony Beaver, 
and Greek Mythology to be found in 
modern day life, literature, and adver- 
tising. 

A program on marionettes will serve 
to unite the activity with the reading of 
the child. Two marionette clubs have 
developed to satisfy this need. Their 
sponsor plans to tell something of the 
history of marionettes, how they are 
made and manipulated. The clubs then 
plan to present plays. 

A distinct activity program as well as 
a literary program is needed in a com- 
munity such as ours. The library must 
provide hobbies for some and then pro- 
vide the means of satisfaction. For this 
reason the airminded youth finds charts, 
books and directions for the construction 
of model airplanes. Every year we hold 
an exhibit of models made during pre- 
vious year. For the boys interested in 
making model boats are found plans 
ranging from cork models to three feet 
yawls. 

Boy Scouts eager to earn merit badges 
in bookbinding are taught to bind books 
and to make notebooks. Last spring 
classes were held during advisory period 
for all the scouts in this school and the 
neighboring elementary school. This 
year the same scouts are teaching others. 

Thru our efforts both in reading super- 
vision and in providing interests we are 
trying to give our little aliens a realiza- 
tion of America as a land.of opportunity 
and not primarily of the gangsters and 
bootleggers of the yellow press. 

Jean Lyman, Librarian 
Memorial Junior High School 
San Diego, California 
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Instituting High School Library Service 


URING recent years there has been 

much talk of ways and means of 
creating that “library atmosphere’ so 
badly needed in a high school library. 
Those of us who once stepped into a 
high school library of some three or four 
years of duration have perhaps wondered 
what it was all about. Those of us who 
once stepped into one which required 
assignment cards for entrance or whose 
attendance was voluntary have wondered 
what it was all about, also. But those 
of us who stopped in a high school 
library the very first day of its existence 
and in a building whose capacity was 
overflowing know what it is all about. 

Since the largest percentage of the 
high schools falls within the 200-500 
enrollment group may we consider that 
an average situation’ 

Either the library must serve a dual 
purpose, both library and study hall, or 
each pupil has a scheduled period in the 
library daily. Then it follows that with 
scheduled periods approximately one 
sixth of the total enrollment appears at 
the library at one time, which means 
from thirty-three to eighty-four pupils. 
If the library serves as study hall also, 
an even larger number of pupils comes 
there to “park” until the next period. 
That number has two periods there each 
day and it is to them nothing more than 
the same old study hall of pre-library- 
effort days. 

Well, the library is a large room with 
nice tables and chairs, why shouldn’t that 
number of pupils go there instead of 
crowding into a classroom serving as 
study hall for that period?. It sounds 
all right. Try it and create library 
atmosphere if you can. 

One of the greatest administrative 
problems is the source of sufficient in- 
come. Each pupil may be asked to pay 
a library fee, which arrangement sounds 
satisfactory, but some will never pay the 
fee and therein another problem arises. 
Some of those who do pay are constantly 
reminding the librarian of the fact and 
some expect special privileges. That is 


merely unpleasant, nothing more. 


The general attitude of the student 
body toward school is a strong factor in 





Deshler High School Library, Tuscumbia, 
Alabama 


this process. If that attitude is whole- 
some the librarian’s task is an easy one, 
but if. the student body seems to “resist 
learning” at all hazards then the libra- 
rian’s job is not one to be coveted. 

This attitude often tends toward 
destructiveness. In that case many eyes 
are needed to guard all the corners that 
need to be guarded. One eye must 
watch the magazines to see that no his- 
tory assignments are clipped. One must 
be trained to detect the contour of a 
magazine under a coat or sweater. One 
must follow the people browsing along 
the shelves to be sure that all books are 
charged at the desk. Many eyes are 
needed to see that vagabonds (those who 
should be elsewhere at that time) do not 
run in and get something between 
classes. 

Then comes the age-old question of 
fines, “to charge or not to charge.” How 
to collect fines is a far greater problem. 
Books will be kept at home, hence out of 
circulation. The pupil failing to return 
a book or refusing to pay the fine gives 
up use of the library which is to his own 
detriment. 

In addition to the many necessary 
duties the librarian must always serve in 
the capacity of a policeman, with only 
the club and uniform missing, and I am 
not sure that the psychology of the club 
and uniform would not work wonders 
here. Oh, yes, here is a wonderful 
opportunity to teach a little citizenship, 
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but it takes time and a long time some- 
times. 

I can readily see that indifference on 
the part of the teachers could prove to 
be a great problem but not with us. 
From the beginning I made every effort 
to get anything any teacher asked for, 
and made it a point to put into their 
hands everything that I thought would 
interest them. 

Organization is the basis of extensive 
use of any collection of books. The 
books are not even classified. Time to do 
the work for which special training is 
needed has no place in the school day. 

It is true, anyone can present these 
problems but how they may be solved is 
what we wish so much to know. The 
situation usually determines the plan 
used. I have found the scheduled library 
period to be a better plan that the com- 
bined study hall and library, if space and 
number of teachers permit. Even tho 
that situation is far from ideal the pupils 
do learn to dissociate the library and 
study hall, 

Resort to library fees from the pupils 
only when necessary. 

Arrangement of furniture, and regu- 
lations may help to lessen the destruction 
of property. We found a plan that did 
help in that respect. Four tables were 
placed near the magazine and newspaper 
racks. No magazines or newspapers are 
to leave those tables. A library helper 
was placed in charge, for which service 
he gets credit for a certain number of 
points on outside reading in English or 
history. Each pupil has a permanent 


seat. When he wishes to read magazines 
or newspapers he sits at one of those 
tables. Thus no moving of chairs is 
necessary. Reference books may be 
handled in the same way. 

Withholding grades until fines were 
paid did not prove to be satisfactory with 
us so we fell upon another plan. No 
fines are charged. The pupil is sent 
home, regardless of distance, if he fails 
to return a book when it is due. He is 
kept after school to make up the time he 
was away. 

If there is to be freedom anywhere in 
the school system it seems that it should 
be in the library but even “a little free- 
dom is a dangerous thing.” A certain 
amount of moving over the floor is 
essential but beyond that few privileges 
can be granted at first. 

By all means a floor covering should 
be provided (however our floor is yet 
bare) or the metal taps on the boys’ shoes 
will be very annoying. If the school 
board can find a place in its budget for 
a floor covering, the necessary equipment, 
and book funds, then consider yourself 
extremely lucky. 

Notify the teachers of anything you 
even suspect will be of interest to them. 
They will not disappoint you in the use 
of anything and everything available. 

Not yet have I found a place to get in 
very much of the necessary work until 
the school day is over and the children 
have gone. 

BLANCHE Howarp, Librarian 
Deshler High School 
Tuscumbia, Alabama 


The High Point High School Library 


‘THAT the library in the modern high 

school is the central point from 
which all instructional and study activity 
should radiate is the idea behind the 
organization of the High Point High 
School, High Point, North Carolina. 
Realizing the importance of a proper 
physical layout for accomplishing this 
program, Principal L. R. Johnston and 
Superintendent T. Wingate Andrews, 
when planning the present building, in- 
sisted that the architect should provide a 
centrally located library unit, to be com- 
posed of a stack and reading room with 


stacks for 15000 volumes, seats and 
tables for 104 pupils, a small office for 
the librarian, and two large study halls, 
one at each end of the library room 
proper. From each of the study halls 
double doors open into the main reading 
room. This provides a pupil direct 
access into the library and avoids his 
having to go through a corridor to reach 
the library. Since a library atmosphere 
is generated in these study halls, they 
really become a part of that unit and 
serve much the same function as that of 
additional reading rooms. 
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A typically busy third period scene in the High Point (North Carolina) High School 


Every pupil’s schedule is deliberately 
arranged so that he is placed in one of 
these study halls during at least one 
period during the day. Such a conscious 
program provides every pupil with a 
daily library period and, at the same time, 
insures the library against an over- 
crowded condition at any one period of 
the day. In addition to this period any 
pupil has the privilege of going to the 
library after the school day is over as 
the library is kept open for an hour or 
longer after the regular scheduled class 
work ceases. In a school of eleven 
hundred pupils—the enrollment of the 
High Point High School—evenly distri- 
buted over seven periods, an arrangement 
of this kind guarantees to every boy and 
girl a happy and comfortable library 
period—a condition vitally necessary to 
the proper functioning of a school library. 

When provisions of this kind have 
been made for every pupil, it becomes 
mandatory, we believe, upon the adminis- 
tration to go further and to employ an 
efficient and well-trained library staff, the 
members of which understand the impli- 
cations of secondary education and the 
proper functioning of a library in a high 
school. With such qualifications in mind 
Miss Mae Graham, the acting librarian, 
and Miss Louise Justice, librarian in 
charge of circulation, were selected. 


The entire work of the library unit, 
with the exception of the control of the 
study halls, is conducted by these libra 
rians with the help and cooperation of 
student assistants. Twenty-one student 
helpers from a host of eager applicants 
are carefully selected upon the following 
basis: first, every student selected must 
have maintained during the preceding 
semester satisfactory marks on all of his 
subjects and, with the understanding, 
that he must continue to get such marks 
if his service with the library is to last; 
second, he must have shown marked 
citizenship qualities to be considered a 
good school citizen by both his teachers 
and fellow students. Moreover, he does 
not expect to get paid for his work. It 
is his way of participating in the work of 
the school and thereby doing his part in 
making the school a happy and comfort- 
able home. These assistants discharge 
and receive books, file cards, paste book 
plates and envelopes, arrange periodicals, 
mend books, mark numbers, stack books, 
etc. After the assistants are well trained 
in their tasks, the time of the librarians 
may be devoted to the items of classi- 
fication, cataloging, book selection, and 
reference questions, and to the develop- 
ment of a series of library lessons—six 
of which are given to freshmen at the 
beginning of the year and six of which 
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are offered to juniors at the beginning 
of the second semester. All of these 
lessons are taught by the librarians them- 
selves, the English teachers cooperating 
to the extent of giving their periods to 
the work. The freshmen are taught the 
general plan of the library, the simple 
characteristics of the card catalog, the 
use of the most necessary reference 
books, the classification system, and the 
Readers’ Guide. The lessons for juniors 
afford advanced instruction in the use 
of the catalog, the Readers’ Guide, and 
reference tools used by upper classmen. 
By these means every pupil in the school 
becomes at home in the library, knows 
how to find answers to his simple ques- 
tions and where to locate the book he 
wants. We believe that provision more 
than doubles the value of the library and 
aids greatly in making the pupil self- 
sufficing and independent. 

Another way in which the library 
ministers to pupils and teachers is the 
method employed in making easily acces- 
sible books being used for specific class 
purposes and the professional books for 
teachers. Books of the first type are 
placed on reserve shelves just back of 
the circulation desk. These shelves are 
accessible to both the borrower and the 
student assistant and may be charged out 
at any time for use in the library and 
during the period after school for over- 
night use. The professional books for 
teachers are stacked, according to classi- 
fication and author, in a single separate 
section conveniently placed. Consequent- 
ly, many more books of that sort are 
circulated than would be the case were 
such books stacked away in the usual 
order. 


To meet the needs of students in Eng- 
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lish a special English Drawer is placed 
in the card catalog. In this drawer is an 
author card for every book which the 
library has that may be counted for credit 
in collateral reading. In addition to the 
name of the author and the title of the 
book this card affords the pupils this 
information: the grade in which the 
book is recommended to be read; a nota- 
tion showing the type of literature, as 
fiction, essay, drama, poetry; and the 
amount of credit the book carries. Judg- 
ing from the frayed edges of the cards 
and the frequent replacing, one must 
believe that this device is the most popu- 
lar and useful one peculiar to this par- 
ticular library. 

The librarians believe that all the books 
in a library are there to be used—not to 
take up space on shelves and be counted 
in accession. To this end, they carefully 
seleet all books they purchase, use ade- 
quate schemes and devices in displaying 
them to acquaint all the pupils in the 
institution with them. The Readers’ 
Guide, the U. S. Catalog, the Cumulative 
Book Index, and other reference tools 
frequently kept in the office away from 
the pupils are here prominently placed 
where they are easily accessible to the 
student. Thru this ideal of library serv- 
ice, this library in a high school of eleven 
hundred pupils, with six thousand vol- 
umes on its shelves, has the gratifying 
circulation of more than 25,000 volumes 
during the nine school months of a year. 
And, of course, every librarian knows 
that circulation figures, so far as real 
library usefulness is concerned, tell only 
a part of the story. 

Henry Gravy Owens, Asst. Principal 

High Point High School 

High Point, North Carolina 


A Junior High Reserve System 


Wey librarians turn grey! After 
the last student in line has received 
his over-night book the librarian can 
usually give a sigh of relief. Especially 
if no one has got the wrong book by 
mistake ; or if she has not found at least 
two or three students claiming the right 
to take the same book out on the same 
night; or if she has not discovered that 
some student has reserved a book on the 


date that Saturday or Sunday falls, when 
he thought he was reserving it for Fri- 
day. All school librarians can call to 
mind many similar instances which are 
catastrophies in the life of a junior high 
student when he must read a certain book 
by a certain time. 

Students are encouraged to develop 
foresight, to plan their work several days 
in advance. We in our library have pro- 
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The Junior High School Library at Fairmont, 


West Virginia 


vided special book cards for all our over- 
night books. These cards are similar to 
any book card, except in size, they are 
3 by 8 inches and happen to be blue. 
This at once distinguishes them from 
other reading books because of the differ- 
ent size and color of the card. On the 
card are stamped the school days con- 
secutively. The librarian finds out from 
the teacher how many days or weeks she 


wishes the books to be used and only the 
days she designates are stamped. Since 
the days are stamped in numerical order 
and there is only room for one name by 
one date this avoids the duplication or 
triplication of more than one person re- 
serving the same book on the same night. 
It also prevents students from reserving 
books on school holidays, since only 
school days are stamped. 

These cards can be made by any local 
printer and if the same books were to be 
used continuously thruout the year could 
have the dates printed. The cards used 
in our junior high school were mimeo 
graphed instead of printed. Student 
assistants stamped with a rubber stamp 
the days desired. So this system can be 
very simply or more elaborately done. 
But, however done, it saves the librarian 
and the children alike from losing that 
“sunny disposition” so much talked about. 

JosEPHINE A. LEHMAN, Librarian 
Fairmont Junior High School 
Fairmont, West Virginia 


Book Selection for the Catholic High School Library 


BOOk selection for the Catholic high 

school library presents a problem ad- 
ditional to that in the public high school. 
The fundamental collection for reference 
and for informational subjects remains 
practically the same for all high schools, 
varying somewhat, of course, with the 
type of school and the special interests 
of the students. So also does the Cath- 
olic high school library need the same 
liberal collection of wholesome fiction, 
chosen both from the standard and from 
current writers. 

The additional problem, however, lies 
in the building up of a collection of Cath- 
olic literature which will be within the 
range of interests of Catholic boys and 
girls. To this department must the libra- 
rian give most serious attention, not 
only because of its importance to the 
Catholic student, but also because sources 
for the selection of Catholic high school 
literature are only beginning to be 
developed. 

This department of Catholic literature 
falls naturally into three divisions: first, 
books that give information on Catholic 


subjects; second, Catholic biography ; 
third, Catholic fiction and fiction by 
Catholic authors. It is not my purpose 
to include any lengthy bibliography, but 
rather to suggest a few books in each 
division which have proved useful and 
interesting to Catholic boys. 


Group I. Information on 
Catholic Subjects 


To mention The Catholic Encyclopedia 
and The New Catholic Dictionary as the 
most important of the first group seems a 
platitude. There is also a set of books 
in five volumes, Catholic Builders of the 
Nation, edited by C. E. McGuire, pub- 
lished by the Continental Press at Boston, 
which should be on the shelves of every 
Catholic high school library. These 
books present in a live, interesting style 
Catholic contribution to the civilization 
of the United States. Other useful books 
follow: 


Living With the Church. Dom Otto Haering, 
O.S.B 


‘A handbook of instruction on the feasts 
and fasts of the church year. 
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Anecdotes and Examples Illustrating 
the Catholic Catechism. Rev. 
Francis Spirago 

At least one appropriate ex- 
ample or anecdote for each ques- 
tion in the catechism. 

Church History. Rev. John Laux, 
M. A 


Written especially for the high 
school student. 
How the Reformation 

Hilaire Belloc 
The Catholic American. Rev. George 
T. Schmidt 
Practical questions of import- 
ance to Catholics. 
The World’s Debt to the Catholic 
Church. James J. Walsh, M.D. 
Catholic contribution to the 
arts and sciences. 


Happened. 


Lourdes. Very Rev. Robert Hugh 
Benson 
The wonders of Lourdes 


simply and beautifully told. 
Manners and Good Manners. Sister 
James Stanislaus 
Covers all phases of the Cath- 
olic’s social life. 
Out to Win. Rev. Joseph P. Conroy, S.J. 
An entertaining series of talks to boys. 
Letters to Jack, Written by a Priest to His 
Nephew. Rt. Rev. Francis C. Kelley 
Informal discussions of boy problems. 
Will Men Be Like Gods? Rev. Owen Francis 
Dudley 


Group II. Catholic Biography 


Joan of Arc. Hilaire Belloc 

Mercier, the Fighting Cardinal of France. 
Charlotte Kellog 

God’s Troubadour; the Story of St. Francis of 
Assisi. Sophie Jewett 

The Living Sisters of the Little Flower. 
Albert H. Dolan, O. Carm. 

Graphic and interesting description of 
the author’s conversations with the sisters 
of St. Thérése. 

“A Little White Flower;” the Story of St. 
Thérése of Lisieux. 

A short edition of her autobiography. 

Illustrated Lives of Patron Saints for Boys. 
Mary E. Mannix 

Little Pictorial Lives of the Saints, With Re- 
flections for Every Day in the Year 

Father Finn, S. J.; the Story of His Own Life 
Told by Himself 

The Jesuit Martyrs of North America. 
John J. Wynne, S.J. 

Pére Marquette, Priest, Pioneer, and Adven- 
turer. Agnes Repplier 


Rev. 


Rev. 
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The library of St. John’s College High School, Brooklyn, 
New York 


The Heroic Life of St. Vincent De Paul. 
Henri Lavendan 


Group III. Catholic Fiction and 
Fiction by Catholic Authors 


The Shadow on the Earth. Rev. 
Francis Dudle 

The Masterful 
Dudley 

Maria Chapdelaine. Louis Hémon 

Fabiola. Cardinal Nicholas P. Wiseman 

The Poet and the Lunatics. G. K. Chesterton 

The Wisdom of Father Brown. G. K. Chester- 


Owen 


onk. Rev. Owen Francis 


ton 
The Innocence of Father Brown. G. K. 
Chesterton 
The Nigger of the Narcissus. Joseph Conrad 
Lord Jim. Joseph Conrad 


The Patriots. Rev. Joseph C. Quinan 
Mother Machree. Rev. Martin J. Scott, S.J. 
Kelly. Rev. Martin J. Scott, S.J. 
That Second Year. Irving T. McDonald 
In Xavier Lands. Rev. Neil Boyton, S.J. 
In God’s Country. Rev. Neil Boyton, S. J. 
Candles Beams. Father Finn, S.J. 
Cupid of Campion. Father Finn, S.J. 
The King’s Achievement. Very Rev. Robert 
Hugh Benson 
By What Authority. Very Rev. Robert Hugh 
Benson 
Death Comes for the Archbishop. Willa 
Cather 
Beryt Funk, Librarian 
St. John’s College High School 
Brooklyn, New York 
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LL school library kinsprits 

who “love preliminary 
things, the tuning up of flutes 
and strings” will welcome these 
announcements of the good 
things in store for them at the 
New Haven meeting, June 22- 
26. The generosity of the 
A.L.A. Program Committee has 
permitted the concentration of 
most of the School Libraries 
Section meetings on Friday and 
Saturday in order to meet the 
problem of attendance by libra- 
rians whose schools are still in 
session during the conference 
week. Those who can come to 
New Haven for the entire week 
will have an unusual opportunity 
to attend other Section meetings 
which have closely allied in- 
terests, to make contacts with leaders and 
fellow workers in the school library 
field, and to visit nearby libraries. 


Monday, June 22 
2:30 P.M. Jornt MEETING oF SCHOOL 
LIBRARIES SECTION AND SECTION 
FoR Liprary Work WitH CHIL- 
DREN 





Friday, June 26 


ScHoot Lisraries SECTION 
Group MEETINGS 


10:00 A.M. Junior-Senior High School 
Librarians. Sylvia Oakley, Libra- 
rian, Central Senior High School, 
South Bend, Indiana, Discussion 
Leader. 

The organization of student service 
groups. Ethel M. Feagley, Libra- 
rian, Cheltenham Township High 
School, Pa. 

The use of tests in the instructional 
program. Althea M, Currin, Libra- 
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The library of the Cleveland High School, Seattle, Wash- 
ington. 
appear in a future issue of the WiLtsoN BULLETIN 








An article by Dora Leavitt, librarian, will 


rian, Glenville High School, Cleve 
land, Ohio. 

Reading hobbies. Oscar H. McPher 
son, Librarian, Lawrenceville Acad 
emy, Lawrenceville, N. J. 


School Library Training Group 
Martha C. Pritchard, Director, Li 
brary School, State College for 


Teachers, Albany, N. Y., Discussion 
Leader. 


The relation of the elementary school 
librarian’s teaching load to her pro- 
fessional preparation. Mary E. 
Foster, Head, Department of Work 
With Schools, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The supply and demand of school li- 
brarians in the South. Helen M. 
Harris, Director of Work With 
Schools, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Training for school librarianship as 
seen by a state supervisor. Anna 
Clark Kennedy, Supervisor of Li- 
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braries, New York State Depart- 
ment of Education, Albany, N. Y. 


12:00 Noon Luncheon (with friends). 

2:30 P.M. Elementary School Libra- 
rians. Mrs. Lois T. Place, Detroit 
City College, Discussion Leader. 

Planning the school library program. 
Mrs. Frank H. Koos, Organizer of 
School Libraries, Winston-Salem, 
N.C. 

The reading guidance of young chil- 
dren. Dr. Ruth Andrus, Director of 
Child Development and Parental 
Education, New York State De- 
partment of Education, Albany, 
N. Y. 

Teachers College Librarians and Li- 
brarians of Special Educational Col- 
lections. Sabra Vought, Librarian 
U.S. Office of Education, Discus- 
sion Leader. 

Special reference aids in the field of 
education. Isabel Towner, Editor, 
Education Index, H. W. Wilson 
Company. 

The organization and use of textbook 
collections. Zaidee Brown, Libra- 
rian, State Teachers College, Upper 
Montclair, N. J. 

Cataloging and classification problems 
of special educational collections. 
Margaret Mann, Department of Li- 
brary Science, Ann Arbor, Michi- 
gan. 

6:30 P.M. School Libraries Section 
Dinner, New Haven Country Club. 


Saturday, June 27 
ScHoot Lispraries SECTION GENERAL 
MEETING ELEANOR M. WITMER, 
CHAIRMAN, PRESIDING 


10:00 A.M. 

Fitting the library to the school. Laura 
C. Bailey, formerly Librarian, Mt. 
Auburn Training School, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

The place of research in the school 
library program. Mrs. E. Riddell 
White, Director, Department of Li- 
braries, Long Beach City Schools. 

Library instruction: a plan for the 
scientific investigation of its rela- 
tion to the whole school program. 
Dr. Herbert Bruner, Director, Bu- 
reau of Curriculum Research, 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. 


2:30 FourtH GENERAL SESSION OF 
THE A.L.A. 


Extracurricular Expectations 

Take a few minutes from your daily 
task to think of swimming in Long 
Island Sound. If you are a member of 
the School Libraries Section of the 
A.L.A., and if you are intending to be 
in New Haven for the conference, the 
Hospitality Committee plans to convey 
you to the beach on the free day, 
Wednesday, June 24, for a swim, fol- 
lowed by supper at some attractive place. 
The World Almanac for 1931 tells us 
that the tide will be high at 6:71 P.M., 
daylight saving time, but it fails to tell 
whether the day will be fair. We are 
hoping that the weather will be perfect! 
If the sea does not invite you, there are 
drives about the countryside, and trips 
to points of interest. If we have a dor- 
mitory for school librarians, we shall try 
to give you a cup of tea occasionally, 
perhaps every afternoon but Wednesday. 

On Friday evening, June 26, will come 
our dinner at the New Haven Country 
Club. The cost will be $3.00, and your 
ticket will admit you to pleasant com- 
panionship in lovely surroundings, to 
enjoy the presence of some distinguished 
guests, and to hear, after dinner, speak- 
ers whose discourse should prove stimu- 
lating. Please make your reservations 
now for the dinner, by sending your 
check to Miss Dorothy Hopkins, Abbot 
Academy, Andover, Mass. The dining 
room doesn’t seat more than two hun- 
dred! Do it now. 


Special Breakfasts are 
Being Planned as Follows: 


Private School Librarians — 
At—Church Wall Tea Room 
On—Friday morning, June 26, 8 A.M. 


Reservations—Mabel F. McCarnes, 
Peddie School, Hightstown, N. J. 
New England School Library Associa- 
tion — 
At—Place to be announced 


On—Saturday morning, June 27, 
8 A.M. 


Reservations—Lucy S. Bell, State 
Normal School, Salem, Mass. 


(Continued on page 597) 
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io announcing the winners of our three 
prize contests begun in the February 
issue, we must observe that the response 
was gratifying. A large number of en- 
tries was received in each of the three 
divisions and the competition was keen. 
We regret that the lack of space prevents 
our showing you the prizewinning pic- 
tures, posters, and essays in this issue. 
They will be published next month. Here 
are the winners: 


PICTURE CONTEST 
Ist Prize ($15.00) :— . 

High Point School Library, Miss Mae 
Graham, Acting Librarian, High Point, 
North Carolina. 

2nd Prize ($10.00) :— 
Central Library, Rochester, New York. 
Honorable Mention :— f 

Free Public Library, Miss Margery Quig- 
ley, Librarian, Montclair, New Jersey. 
(Picture shown in March 1931 WILSON 
BULLETIN ) 

Newark Public Library, Newark, N. J. 
(Picture shown in September 1930 
Witson BuLLeTIN ) 

Boone Library, Wuchang, China. (Picture 
shown in May 1930 Witson BULLETIN) 


ESSAY CONTEST 
Ist Prize ($25.00) :— 

Miss Grace Arlington Owen, San Diego 
Public Library, San Diego, California. 

2nd Prize ($15.00) :— 

Miss Mildred Frances Davis, 1829 Moores 
River Drive, Lansing, Michigan. 

Honorable Mention :— 

Miss Julia F. Bogert, Librarian, Free Pub- 
lic Library, Metuchen, N. J. 

Miss Jane F. Hindman, Ass’t. Librarian, 
South Philadelphia High School for 
Girls, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Miss Beatrice V. Levasseur, 6 Vaughan 
Street, Caribou, Maine. 


POSTER CONTEST 
1st Prize ($25.00) :— 
Miss Shirley Dean Nevin, Children’s Li- 
—— ston Public Library, Easton, 
a. 
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at Random 


and Prize ($15.00) :— 
iss Marjorie C. Dunn, 405 Lewis Street, 
Los Angeles, California. 
Honorable Mention :— 
Miss Louise Hazen, South Side Library, 


Bethlehem, Pa. 
Miss Lydia V. Walsh, Lawrenceburg, 
Kentucky 
1, nage 223 West 11th Street, New York 
ity 


The judges of the Poster Contest wish to 
thank the , + hedle High School of Lafayette, 
Indiana,’ for the group of posters submitted 
in this contest. From an artistic standpoint 
most of the posters in this group excelled all 
other entries but unfortunately for the con- 
testants failed to measure up to the winners 
in practical “ideas.” The original announce- 
ment of this contest, as will be recalled, read 
“We are more interested in the idea than the 
craftsmanship.” 


So many articles and photographs 
have been contributed to this “School 
Libraries Number” of the Witson But- 
LETIN that only a small fraction of the 
excellent material in our files could be 
utilized at present. Early in the fall we 
hope to publish another “School Libra- 
ries Number,” which will include some 
papers on elementary school libraries. 
Among the articles that school librarians 
may anticipate are: “School Library 
Discipline—Its Theory and Practice,” by 
Marjorie C. Dewire, Librarian of the 
Central YMCA _ Schools, Chicago; 
“Classroom Libraries,” by Grace I. Dick, 
Librarian of the Pasadena (Calif.) City 
Schools Library; and “Building a Prim- 
ary Library,” by Lois Moore, South 
Side School, Watseka, Illinois. The 
June Butietin will contain an article 
on “Reserve Books on Open Shelves,” 
by Aubrey Lee Hill, Chief of Circula- 
tion, Teachers College Library, Columbia 
University. Some jolly illustrations by 
Eleanor Witmer accompany the article. 


The Wrtson Butietin and The 
H. W. Wilson Company have great faith 
in the future of school libraries. We 
hope to make an announcement soon 
that will be of general interest to all 
school librarians. 


According to figures compiled by the 
A.L.A., there are between fifteen and 
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twenty thousand high schools in the 
United States without library facilities, 
as compared with slightly more than 
three thousand in which some type of 
library service is available. 

Many high schools, however, are ex- 
pected to establish or improve library 
service during 1931 in order to meet the 
requirements for accredited standing set 
up by the Southern, North Central, and 
Northwestern Associations of colleges 
and secondary schools. This action is 
also being stimulated by grants from 
educational foundations, totaling more 
than one million dollars, to aid the de- 
velopment of library service in all types 
of schools from elementary grades to 
universities. 


We regret that the pressure of duties 
on Dilly Tante this month in connection 
with the publication of Living Authors 
has prevented him from contributing his 
monthly observations. 


According to the Guide for Librarians 
issued by the Bureau of Libraries of the 
Board of Education of New York, the 
library in every school should be main- 
tained as an integral part of the instruc- 
tional program, and all departments 
should cooperate to make it one of the 
most attractive and useful rooms in the 
school. It should function partly in 
articulating the reading of the pupils 
with the subjects taught in school, and 
partly in giving the children an oppor- 
tunity to become acquainted with good 
literature, source books and reference 
books. In addition, the Guide states, it 
should tend to form the habit of reading 
what is worth while and “should teach 
the easy and effective use of books for 
finding information, thus pointing the 
way toward further education after 
school days.” 


The Guide lists these five points as the 
specific aims of the library: 


1—To develop a love for reading and 
literature. 
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2—To give thru reading a background 
for the appreciation of literature and an 
interpretation of life situations. 

3—To supplement and vitalize the 
work of all departments. 

4—To teach the use of books and li- 
braries. 

5—To train for future use of the pub- 
lic library. 


To achieve these results, continues the 
Guide, it is necessary that the volumes 
in the library be of “such inspirational 
character and general attractiveness as 
will naturally draw young people to read 
for the love of reading.” Reading inter- 
ests change as the child develops, and 
stories should fit the reading age at all 
times. Children’s interests are divided 
according to grades as follows: 

Grades 1, 2, 3—Stories of animals and 
nature with personification and repeti- 
tion. 

Grades 3, 4, 5—Stories of fairies, the 
supernatural, child life (children of their 
own age). 

Grades 5 and 6—Stories of interesting 
characters, home life, child life here and 
in other countries, how to make and do. 

Grades 7, 8, 9—Stories of adventure, 
school, home, Boy Scouts, mystery, tales 
of heroism, love stories (girls) and bio- 
raphy. 

The Guide emphasizes the necessity of 
having a well-balanced collection of chil- 
dren’s classics in the library, together 
with the best in contemporary literature 
for children. The importance of the li- 
brarian’s keeping in constant touch with 
the teachers of the various subjects is 
also stressed. 


The problem of discouraging the de- 
facement of library volumes by youthful 
readers who clip out illustrations or por- 
tions of the text, is discussed by Laur- 
ence B. Johnson in the March issue of 
the Newark School Bulletin. Many such 
destructive acts have been traced to the 
schools and he laments that “in cultivat- 
ing the bookworm, teachers have been 
producing his little brother as a sort of 
by-product.” So his article, which is en- 
titled “The Bookworm’s Little Brother,” 
aims at the extermination of the patron, 
pet-named by librarians as the “Cut- 
worm,” who comes to the library 
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“armed with a knife or a pair of scissors 
instead of a love of learning.” 

Mr. Johnson remarks: “It is one of 
his peculiar characteristics that he de- 
lights in the most expensive, best illus- 
trated, least replaceable books. His path 
thru the library is marked by a scattered 
trail of mutilated volumes left behind. 
Eventually the pictures, and frequently 
the pages of text which he cuts from 
books, reappear in notebooks which he 
hands his high school teacher. . . Investi- 
gation has shown that most of the Cut- 
worms are animated by the most laud- 
able motives. Without great thought of 
the harm they are doing, they seek to 
prepare notebooks to please their teach- 
ers. Time after time the pictures taken 
from library volumes have been traced 
to these notebooks for which the pupils 
have received high praise. The note- 
books have been beautifully illustrated, 
and the teacher has failed to consider 
or has been ignorant of their true cost.” 

Teachers who are interested in 
methods of discouraging the “Cutworm”’ 
are advised that it is not necessary to 
give up notebooks or to attempt the 
preaching of love and respect for library 
volumes. There is another way out: 
“The solution seems to be first, in greater 
emphasis on the use and care of books; 
second, in definite standards set up by 
the teacher for the illustrative material 
in notebooks.” The regulations evolved 
by the department of social studies in 
the schools of Brookline, Mass., are 
quoted : 

“1. In all illustrated work, i.e. note- 
books, charts, essays, etc., no illustrations 
shall be accepted in the form of cuttings- 
and-pastings that originate in either 
books or magazines of whatever the 
ownership. The field for cuttings-and- 
pastings is thus definitely limited to the 
use of newspapers, if this form of illus- 
tration is to be used. 

“2. Where illustrated work is desir- 
able, teachers will encourage original 
work, i.e. cartoons, diagrams, time lines, 
progressive charts, graphs, maps, etc. 
This type of work has obvious educa- 
tional advantages and once entered into 
is thoroly enjoyed by the pupils. . .” 


The authors of ghost stories and those 
persons we call “ghost writers” are two 
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The library of Technical High School, 
St. Cloud, Minnesota 


quite different species. In the February 
issue of the BULLETIN we printed a letter 
appealing for material on ghost writers, 
and this response came to us from one 
of our readers: 


“On page 400 of the February BuLLe- 
Tin I see that Mr. William Letwin of 
Milwaukee wants information on ghost 
writers. Thinking I may be of some help 
I am sending the following list of ghost 
stories and their authors: 


The Ghost Book (short stories), edi- 
ted by Lady Cynthia M. E. Asquith. 

The Best Ghost Stories, published by 
Boni and Liveright. 

The Shadowy Third, by Ellen A. G. 
Glasgow. 

The Wind in the Rose Bush, by Mrs. 
Mary E. W. Freeman. 

Six Ghost Stories, by Sir Thomas Gra- 
ham. 

Famous Ghost Stories, edited by J. W. 
McSpadden. 

Famous Modern Ghost Stories, com- 
piled by Dorothy Scarborough. 


Real Ghost Stories, edited by W. T. 
Stead. 


“On page 334 of the January BuLte- 
TIN I was much amused by the poem, 
‘Book Marks We Have Met.’ In my 
own experience I have ‘met’ nearly all 
of these and can add one more—a piece 
of mince pie.” 


Unfortunately, the authors of these 
ghost stories are not the kind of ghost 
writers Mr. Letwin has in mind. But 
this is a good list for those who are in- 
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terested in books about spirit ghosts— 
not literary ghosts. 

While on the subject of ghosts, we 
might remark that the practice of ghost 
writing, which has become widespread 
in recent years, dates back as far as the 
first century B.C. when Julius Caesar 
dictated his accounts of the Gallic Wars 
to learned secretaries who elaborated the 
narratives into the present famous text. 
The history of ghost writing down the 
ages is rather obscure, but there are cer- 
tain well-known authors to whom has 
been directed the suspicion that they did 
not write all their own books. Dumas 
pére, whose publications ran into the 
hundreds, was one of them. Lope de 
Vega, a Spanish dramatist, affixed his 
name to an unbelievable number of plays 
which totaled about eighteen hundred. 
Then there are those who do not credit 
Shakespeare with having written all of 
his plays. Among famous ghosts is 
Mark Twain, who prepared the auto- 
biography of General Grant. 


Of present-day authors, Edgar Wal- 
lace, the prolific producer of detective 
fiction, has been openly accused of hiring 
ghost writers to help keep up his huge 
output, but he stoutly denies the allega- 
tion and has posted a reward of five 
thousand pounds ($25,000) for any 
proof in support of it. Another volum- 
inous writer is Owen Davis, who is 
credited with more than a hundred melo- 
dramas. Rumor has it that Peggy Hop- 
kins Joyce’s Men, Marriage and Me 
(1930) was done by a ghost writer, and 
that the Grand Duchess Marie of Rus- 
sia’s Education of a Princess (1930) was 
freely adapted from her Russian by a 
ghost. 


Most modern ghost writing, however, 
takes the form of newspaper and maga- 
zine articles rather than books. The 
practice began in the field of sport when 
such stars as Christy Mathewson ex- 
pressed their ideas thru professional 
writers. A few of the prominent athletes 
who have followed suit are: Babe Ruth, 
Jack Dempsey, Louis Firpo (who can 
hardly speak English), Jack Sharkey, 
and Benny Leonard. Of course there 
are a few athletes who scorn literary as- 
sistance in the preparation of their arti- 
cles, among them Helen Wills, Bobby 
Jones, and Mary Browne. 
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Nowadays, celebreties in every field 
address the public thru ghost writers. 
Frederic F. Van de Water, a pioneer 
ghost, says: “I believe that at least five 
out of eight articles, supposedly penned 
by the unliterary great, actually have 
been composed by silent partners who 
did the work.” Some of the personages 
who have admittedly used ghost writers 
are: Henry Ford, Charles Lindbergh, 
Paul Whiteman, Aimee Semple McPher- 
son, Eddie Cantor, Helena Rubinstein, 
and Bud Fisher. Lillian Russell was one 
of the first actresses to have a ghost. 

Even kings and queens employ ghost 
writers, Queen Marie of Roumania 
among them. Queen Mary of England, 
however, refused ghostly aid, and in- 
sisted on writing her own articles. Some- 
one corrected the royal spelling. 


Presidents of the United States have 
ghost writers in the persons of literary 
assistants who prepare their speeches and 
the countless other messages that are 
required of a president. President Cool- 
idge was one exception. He prides him- 
self on his literary ability and when in 
the White House insisted upon writing 
his own speeches. As a newspaper 
columnist, he now dictates daily com- 
mentary on timely topics from his quiet 
retreat in Northampton, Mass. 


“A. Riposte,” the pseudonymous au- 
thor of Gin and Bitters, a satirical novel 
directed against Somerset Maugham, is 
reported to be Elinor Mordaunt. 


The Bridge of Desire, by Warwick 
Deeping, was first published in 1916 un- 
der the title of Unrest. Deeping’s new 
novel, The Ten Commandments, will 
appear in September. 


When the 70-page library edition of 
Hugh Allen’s Story of the Airship 
reaches the shelves, the librarian will 
have a reliable and interesting source 
of information, written to answer the 
questions brought out by the launching 
of the U. S. S. Akron this summer. 

This booklet has been published an- 
nually since 1925 and this year the sixth 
revision contains chapters on the begin- 
nings of flight, the zeppelins, blimps, 
building of the airship dock, navy air- 
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ships, helium, military use, commercial 
air liners, and safety of the rigid types. 

This illustrated edition is to be had 
for fifty cents from Publications Depart- 
ment, The Goodyear Tire and Rubber 
Co, Inc, Akron, Ohio. 


When Burton E. Stevenson, librarian 
of the Chillicothe (O.) Public Library, 
read our little note in the April BuLLe- 
TIN about the dictionary of quotations 
upon which he is working, he was a little 
perturbed for fear we might have given 
the impression that the book is almost 
ready. He hastens to write: 

“It is true that, by June, I shall have 
perhaps 75,000 quotations arranged al- 
phabetically on cards, but this will be, 
so to speak, only the raw material of 
the book. Each one of them must be 
classified and edited, and this will involve 
an amount of research before which, as 
you say, I ‘might justifiably quail.’ In 
any event, it will take a long time, and 
even with the best of luck it is not ex- 
pected to have the book ready before 
October, 1932. 

“In order to make it as complete and 
authoritative as I wish it to be, I shall 
need a lot of assistance, and I am hoping 
especially to interest reference librarians 
in sending me suggestions. All of them 
have dug out for themselves quotations 
which do not appear in existing collec- 
tions, and some have failed to find any- 
where various quotations which the pub- 
lic has asked for. If they will send me 
both their suggestions and their failures 
it will be a great help. Wherever possi- 
ble, I should like to have not only the 
author but the exact source. 

“Especial attention will be paid to 
quotations from modern authors—and 
not from authors only, of course, but 
from speakers, politicians, educators, or 
anyone else who has written or uttered 
a memorable thing. I shall try to trace 
popular sayings back to their sources, 
no matter how vulgar the saying may be. 
And, while English writers will be very 
fully represented, I wish to make sure 
that American writers receive due con- 
sideration. Any suggestions which assist 
to these ends will be very welcome 
indeed.” 
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H. L. Mencken once offered a prize 
for an infallible proof reader. There 
were numerous applicants, but not one 
of them noticed the intentional error that 
Mencken had introduced into his an- 
nouncement! As anyone who has ever 
published a book is well aware, the tribe 
of malicious errors, in a sort of protec- 
tive reflex action, secrete a film of some 
sort that makes them invisible until the 
pages come off the press, when they 
stand on their hind legs and shout for 
attention. That explains why the most 
obvious of mistakes manage to get into 
print. 

The proofs of Mark Sullivan’s Our 
Times (Volume 3), for example, were 
read by a number of eminent authorities 


on pre-War America, including F.P.A. 
with “his fly-speck memory.” Yet on 
page 171 one finds, in a comment on 
American humorists, a reference to 
“Major Jack Downey and Seba Smith.” 
3oth Sullivan and F.P.A. are un- 
doubtedly aware that Major Jack Down- 
ing (not Downey) was Seba Smith. 

Another curious error, as incompre- 
hensible as it is obvious, mars the very 
first page of Charles Sherrill’s Bismarck 
and Mussolini, just published by Hough- 
ton Mifflin. “Our hero was born April 1, 
1815,” writes the author in his initial 
sentence about Bismarck. Three sen- 
tences later he remarks: “October 14, 
1806, six months before our Bismarck’s 
birth. . .” You were right the first time, 
General Sherrill. 


School Libraries Section, A.L.A. 


(Continued from page 591) 
School Library Supervisors — 
At—Waffle Kitchen 
On—Date to be announced 


Reservations—Mary E. Foster, Car- 
negie Library, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


There will be scheduled at the School 
Library Headquarters from the hours of 
9 to 3 school librarians of experience 
to answer questions in general and regis- 
ter any requests which may come con- 
cerning any special problems and ar- 
range conferences with the librarians 
who will act as consultants. 

Most roads to New Haven lead thru 
New York City where there are some 
unique opportunities for members of the 
Section to visit libraries of special inter- 
est to them. The New York School Li- 
brary Association extends a cordial wel- 
come to all thru its president, Miss Vera 
Elder, Librarian of the Julia Richman 
High School. Suggestions for visitation 
in New York City Schools can be se- 
cured thru Mr. C. G. Leland, Supervisor 
of Libraries, Board of Education, 215 E. 


41st Street, N.Y.C. Librarians may also 
wish to take advantage of the kind invi- 
tation of the 58th Street Branch of the 
New York Public Library to visit its 
special Teachers Room and the Office of 
the Supervisor of Work With Schools 
which is under the direction of Miss 
Mabel Williams. Teachers College Li- 
brary, Columbia University, likewise ex- 
tends a very cordial invitation to all in- 
terested librarians to visit its School Li- 
brary Laboratory and other departments. 

Every school librarian who knows a 
bargain when she sees it will be buying 
a ticket for New Haven and making a 
reservation in the Yale dormitories (ask 
to be placed with the School Library 
group) for June 22-27. It may be years 
before A.L.A. can offer such low rates 
(about $3.50 per day for food and lodg- 
ing) to its members. The unique oppor- 
tunity of seeing the new Sterling Memor- 
ial Library at Yale (no entrance fee!) 
combined with that of hearing at least 
twenty-five outstanding professional and 
literary high lights is one not to be 
missed. 
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LIVING AUTHORS 


School librarians should be—and are—par- 
ticularly interested in Living Authors, edited 
by Dilly Tante, which has just some off the 
press. One of the best ways of encouraging 
an interest in literature among young students 
is to excite their interest in the personalities 
behind the books. We can imagine no volume 
that will be more eagerly read in school libra- 
ries than Living Authors, with its unique 
collection of photographs and its concise and 
intimate introductions to the lives and works 
of the men and women who are making the 
literature of our time. Several individuals and 
organizations have ordered copies of Living 
Authors for presentation to schools in their 
respective communities on Commencement 
Day. “Its publication should admirably fill a 
long-felt need in literature classes,” writes 
a Camden (New Jersey) school librarian. 
Another librarian (Media, Pennsylvania) re- 
marks: “It seems like one of the most needed 
reference books—as students making book 
reports are ever on the search for news and 
notes about our living writers.” 

In fact, we see no reason why anyone who's 
ever read a book shouldn’t be interested in 
Living Authors. The professor (who prob- 
ably reads Oppenheim and S.S.Van Dine) and 
the plumber (who's probably a devoted 
admirer of James Joyce and Pirandello) 
should be equally fascinated by what a master 
of ballyhoo might call “a photographic, bio- 
graphic, and bibliographic gallery of 400 por- 
traits.” As the librarian of the Lucius Beebe 
Memorial Library, Wakefield, Massachusetts, 
has commented: “All of the material in 
Living Authors is indispensable to libraries, 
and it will certainly be appreciated by the 
public.” 

The advance sale of Living Authors has 
been extraordinarily large. However, all those 
who ordered copies in advance should receive 
them this month. 

We mustn’t forget to mention that the 
library edition of Living Authors is priced at 
$3.75. The trade edition is $5.00. 


HIGH SCHOOL CATALOG 
Fourth Annual Supplement 


The fourth annual Supplement to the 
STANDARD CATALOG FoR HicH ScnHoot Lipra- 
riES will be published in June. Like previous 
supplements, this one will contain about 200 
carefully selected titles and will consist of a 
classed section with full annotations and a 
dictionary section with author, subject, title 
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Pearl River Junior College Library, Poplars- 
ville, Mississippi 


and analytical entries. It will also contain 
the order number for the Library of Congress 
cards for each title. 

When this Supplement is sent out it will be 
accompanied by the pamphlet giving Library 
of Congress card numbers for all titles in the 
STANDARD CATALOG For HicH ScHoor Lrpra- 
RIES and its Supplements, 1926-209. 


L.C. Card Numbers 


The list of L.C. card numbers contained in 
the Stanparp CaTatoc ror HicH ScHoor 
Lipraries will be sent without charge to all 
those who have purchased both Parts I and II 
of the Stanparp CaTALoc ror HicH Scuoo. 
LrBrRARIES or the complete volume containing 
both parts. The list will be mailed to such 
subscribers with the 1930 supplement which we 
expect will be ready in June, as announced 
above. For others the charge is soc. 


ESSAY & GENERAL 
LITERATURE INDEX 


Subscribers to the Essay anp GENERAL 
LiTeraTuRE INDEX will be interested to know 
that beginning with Part 2 of the Index, refer- 
ences to periodicals will be included under 
author entries. When the cumulated volume 
is compiled, periodical references will also 
be added to author entries now in Part I of 
the Index. 

The following are a few of the many titles 
which have been suggested by various libra- 
ries during the past month, and which will be 
included in Part 2 of the Index to be published 
in July, 1931. 

BouitHo, W. pseud. Twelve against the gods. 

1929 Simon & Schuster 
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Braprorp, G. Quick and the dead. 1931 
Houghton : 
Carpozo, B. N. Law and literature. 1931 


Harcourt 
Cuase, M. E. The golden asse and other 


essays. 1929 Holt ; E 
Cuesterton, G. K. Come to think of it. 1931 
Dodd 


Cross, W. L. Four contemporary novelists. 
1930 Macmillan 

Faris, E. and others, eds. Intelligent philan- 
thropy. 1930 Univ. of Chicago press 

Forses, A. P. ed. Essays for discussion. 1931 
Harper 

Henverson, A. 
1930 Appleton 

Nock, A. The book of Journeyman. 
New Freeman 

RELIGIONS OF THE WoRLD; their nature and 
their history, by C. Clemen and others. 
1931 Harcourt 

Wasneurn, H. B. Men of conviction. 
Scribner 

West, R. Ending in earnest. 
Doran 


LITERATURE & PHILOLOGY 


Work is progressing on the Literature and 
Philology Section of the STANDARD CATALOG 
ror Pusiic Lreraries, and it is hoped that it 
will be out by early summer. In March, a 
supplementary list of about 175 titles was 
sent out to our collaborators and the votes 
on this have been received. The additional 
titles added to the catalog from this list will 
consist chiefly of books published in 1930. The 
catalog will include between 1500 and 1600 
titles in the Dewey classes 800 and 400, the 
greater proportion being in American and 
English literature. As usual in this series a 
full analytical index will be included. 


WILSON NOTES 
Attention C.B.I. Subscribers 


Recently since the Cumulative Book Index 
has become “A World List of Books in the 
English Language” instead of an index to 
books published in the United States, it has 
been publishing at the front of each issue a 
monthly check list of new English publica- 
tions issued in countries other than Great 
Britain, Canada, and the United States. All 
the books noted are, of course, included in the 
main alphabetical index, but The Wilson Com- 
pany has supplied this additional service in 
the hope that it would prove useful to libra- 
ries making special collections. Now it is pro- 
posed that these monthly check lists of Eng- 
lish publications issued in foreign countries 
should be preserved, cumulated, and published 
in the annual volume of the Cumulative Book 
Index. Will subscribers to the C.BJ. who 
would find such a cumulation useful please 
notify The Wilson Company? 


Contemporary immortals. 


1930 


1931 
1931 Doubleday, 


Genera of Fungi 


_ Because of the increase in the cost of pub- 
lication, the price of Genera of Fungi, by 
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the Clements, has been increased to $8.00 per 
copy. This includes postage. Copies are ex- 
pected to be ready in another month. 


Water Transportation 


A new bibliography and one which will 
probably be extremely useful to libraries is 
Water Transportation; a bibliography, guide 
and union catalogue by M. E. Pellett, of which 
Volume I is now in the press and will be 
ready about the end of May. The price is $10, 
delivered. Orders are being taken by The 
H. W. Wilson Company. 


THE BOOKMOBILE 


The Bookmobile’s western tour has been 
resumed after a period of hibernation. Here 
is the itinerary (subject to change) for the 
next month: 


May 

11 Brookings, S. Dak.; Madison, S. Dak. 
12 Sioux Falls, S. Dak. 

13 Fort Dodge, Iowa 

14 Boone, Iowa; Ames, Iowa 

15 Des Moines, Iowa 

18 Marshalltown, Iowa; Cedar Falls, Iowa 
19 Cedar Falls, Iowa; Waterloo, Iowa 
20 Cedar Rapids, Iowa 

21 Iowa City, Iowa 

22 Davenport, lowa 

25 Rock Island, Ill; Moline, III. 

26 East Moline, IIl.; Clinton, Iowa 

27 Dubuque, Iowa 

28 Plattsville, Wis. 

29 Madison, Wis. 


1 Madison, Wis. 

2 Madison, Wis. 

3 Watertown, Wis.; West Allis, Wis. 

4 Waukesha, Wis.; Fort Atkinson, Wis. 
5 Janesville, Wis.; Beloit, Wis. 

8 Rockford, Ill.; Oak Park, II. 

9 Chicago, IIl. 

10 South Bend, Ind.; Toledo, O. 

1m Cleveland, O. 

12 Cleveland, O. (at S.L.A. meeting) 


FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 


_ Below is a selected list of Wilson publica- 
tions especially recommended for school libra- 
ries. There are many other Wilson titles that 
the school librarian will find equally valuable. 
For full information write for The H. W. 
Wilson Company Catalog. 


Catalogs and Indexes 


Standard Catalog for High School Libraries 
3000 books and 1000 pamphlets suitable 
for junior and senior high school libra- 
ries. Sold on service basis. 
Children’s Catalog 
1930 edition. 4100 annotated and ana- 
lyzed titles of books for children. 
Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature 
. Indexes current periodicals. Service 
asis. 
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Book Review Digest 
The standard aid for evaluating current 
books. Service basis. 
Education Index 
Indexes current periodical literature in 
the educational field. Service basis. 
Cumulative Book Index 
Author, subject, and title index to all 
books published in English. Service basis. 


Biography 


Living Authors: A Book of Biographies. 
Dilly Tante. $3.75 
400 biographies and portraits of con- 
temporary writers in all countries. 


Reading Lists and Bibliographies 


One Thousand Best Books. Asa Don Dickin- 
son. $1.50. 

The Best Books of Our Time: 1901-1925, Asa 
Don Dickinson. $1.50. 

Catalog of Literature for Advisers of Young 
Women and Girls. Anna E. Pierce. $1.25. 

Illustrative Material for Junior and Senior 
High School Literature. Wheeling and 
Hilson. 75c. 

List of Books for Girls. Effie L. Power. 2 
copies, 25c. 

Lists of Stories and Program for Story Hours. 
Effie L. Power. 40c. 

What Shall We Read Now? Agnes Cowing. 
Single copy, 25c. 

Novels Too Good to Miss. F. K. W. Drury. 
Complete single set, 35c. 
Lantern Lists. Zaidee Brown. 

single set, 35c. 


Complete 


Professional Literature 
School Library Management. Martha Wilson. 
5th ed. rev. $1.25. 


School Library Experience. Martha Wilson. 
$2.25. 


Teaching the Use of the Library 


Find It Yourself. Scripture and Greer. Ten 
or more copies for classroom use, 25c 
each. 


The Library Key. Zaidee Brown. Ten or 
more copies for classroom use, 35c each. 

Teaching the Use of Books and Libraries. 
Ingles and McCague. $1.80. 


Debate Material 


The Handbook Series 

“We would advise all of our readers 
who are interested in preparing papers or 
taking part in debates in clubs and societies 
to send to the publishers for a list of the 
Debaters’ Handbooks. The books are of 
value also to any person who wishes in- 
formation on the subject included.”—The 
Outlook. 

The Reference Shelf 

Furnishes briefs, references, reprints of 
selected articles, study outlines and de- 
bates. Published regularly. 

Debaters’ Manual. Compiled by Edith M. 
Phelps. $1.50. 

Outlines the complete procedure of pre- 
paring for a debate, or organizing a debat- 
ing society; with bibliography of material 
on important questions. 

Debate Coaching. Carrol P. Lahman. $2.40 

One of the first books to be written 
with the needs of the coach especially in 
mind. The inexperienced coach will find 
it invaluable. 


Drama 


Book Revue: A Library Pageant. Maude S 
Beagle. 5o0c. 

The Book Shop: A Progressive Book Revieu 
50c. 


Drama Lists 


Plays for Junior and Senior High Schools. 
Seligman and Frankenstein. 6oc. 
Plays for Children. Oglebay and Seligman 


50c. 
Plays for Amateurs. S. M. Tucker. 60c 


Poetry 


Our Holidays in Poetry. $2.25. 

Collections of poems for various holidays 
prepared by a committee of the Carnegie Li- 
brary School Association. 
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STANDARD CATALOG MONTHLY 


A Selected List of Best Books—May 1931 





HE Stanparp CataLtoc Montuty is prepared primarily for the small library that can buy at most 
three hundred books a year. It is also suitable as a list for first purchase in the larger library. 
The books are selected by the staff of the Stanparp CaTaLoc ror Pusiic Liprarizs with the cooperation 
of librarians and library associations who are working to improve the selection of books in the small 
library. The entries, with a selection of the more important notes, are taken from the Boox Revizw 
Dicsst. Most of the titles in the Montuty will later be included and analyzed in the various sections 


of the Stanparp CaTALoGc For Pusiic Lisrarizs. 


Occasionally a book included here may be dropped 


later, because it is not always possible to get at once the final authoritative opinion as to the value of 


a book. 


[A list of collaborators will be found in the September, 1930, issue] 





000 General 


DRURY, FRANCIS KEESE WYNKOOP. Book 
y \ Or ge (Lib. curriculum studies) 369p $2.75 
A.L.A. 


025.21 Books and reading. Bibliography— 
Best books. Libraries—Order department 
30-16966 
A study of the field of book selection for 
libraries which presents the practice used in 
many libraries large and small. The subject is 
covered from five different aspects: selection 
based on demand; anticipated use; resources; 
textual content; and physical appearance. Aids 
to book selection are listed and evaluated. 
Methods used in some large libraries, notably 
Chicago and Cleveland are analyzed. Organi- 
zation for selection and the personal qualifica- 
tions of the selector are considered. Index. 


Booklist 27:7 S '30 

“This treatment of book selection is alto- 
gether beyond criticism as an orderly presenta- 
tion of methods used by librarians in selecting 
books. . . It meets every reasonable require- 
ment that a book should meet in order to ac- 
quaint prospective librarians with the best cur- 
rent library practice in selecting books of most 
value to a given community.’’ Douglas Waples 

+ Library Q 1:95 Ja ’31 1000w 





DRURY, FRANCIS KEESE WYNKOOP. Or- 
der work for libraries. (Lib. curriculum 
studies) 260p $2.25 A.L.A. 

025.22 Libraries—Accession department. 
Libraries—Order department 30-16965 


A study of all the processes involved in the 
oounees of books in a ey prior to cata- 
loging and after the selection has been made. 
The aspects discussed are: the organization of 
an order department; selection of agents to 
supply books and periodicals; uses of trade bib- 
liographies and sales catalogs; detailed routine 
for outgoing book orders and incoming books; 
the acquisition of books, pamphlets and peri- 
odicals by purchase, gift or exchange; rented 
books; supplies and equipment. Accession 
methods, mechanical preparation of. books, of- 
a and statistics and reports are 
outlined. 
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“The presentation is clear, logical, and ef- 
fective. The author’s extensive experience in 
the fleld was supplemented by the data gath- 
ered by the curriculum-study staff from a 
sampling of various types and sizes of libraries. 
The teacher or the order librarian will find 
here the ways in which libraries under differing 
conditions solve the problems of acquiring ma- 
terial for the use of their readers and staffs.’’ 


E. Howe 
+ Library Q 1:94 Ja '31 420w 


300 Social Sciences 


ALLEN, EDWARD MONINGTON. America’s 
story as told in postage stamps. 167p il $2.50 
Whittlesey house 


383.2 Postage stamps—United States. United 
States—History 30-32992 


Almost every important event in American 
history has been commemorated by the govern- 
ment in the form of a special issue of postage 
stamps. Mr Allen tells the story of our country 
as pictured by these postage stamps. Scattered 
thru the text of the history are frames to con- 
tain the postage stamps which illustrate the 
text and care has been taken to select only 
those stamps which may be purchased at a 
small expenditure. 


+ Boston Transcript p3 Ja 10 '31 180w 


‘‘While the book will delight all boys and girls 
who have reached the stamp-collecting age and 
will give interest to their study of American 
history, their many elders who retain their 
philatelic enthusiasms will also find it a handy 
and interesting combined album and reference 
book for their American — . 

N Y Times p20 D 21 °30 230w 


+ Outlook 156:708 D 31 °30 120w 


500 Natural Science 


BAYNES, ERNEST HAROLD. My wild animal 
guests; three sketches; ed. by Louise Birt 
Baynes. 125p il $1.75 Macmillan 

591.5 Animals—Legends and stories 30-28292 
Thru kind and sympathetic approaches to the 
wild animals of a New Hampshire forest reser- 
vation, Mr Baynes succeeded in making friends 
with many of them. In this book he tells about 
the white-tailed fawn whom he named Actzon, 

a family of skunks, and Dauntless, the timber 

wolf. llustrated with a number of beautiful 

photographs taken by Mr and Mrs Baynes. 


Booklist 27:211 Ja ’31 
Cleveland Open Shelf p5 Ja ‘31 


“The longest of the sketches is that telling 
the story of the deer, which Mr. Baynes had 
in his home from its infancy until it went away 
with a following of three does. It is a wholly 
charming story. . . The other stories are equally 
surprising and charming in their account of the 
marvelous things Mr. Baynes could do with 
these wild animal friends and guests. The k 
is copiously illustrated with reproductions of 
= beautiful and interesting photo- 

raphs.”’ 
aa +N Y Times p27 O 19 '30 220w 

Wis Lib Bul 26:346 D '30 
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WELLS, HERBERT GEORGE; HUXLEY, JU- 
LIAN SORELL; and WELLS, G. P. Science 
of life. 2v 1514p il $10 Doubleday [21s Cassell] 

570 Biology 


A popular outline of biological knowledge. 
The work is divided into nine books: The living 
body; The chief patterns of life; The incon- 
trovertible fact of evolution; The how and the 
why of development and evolution; The history 
and adventures of life; The spectacle of life; 
Health and disease; Behaviour, feeling and 
thought; Biology of the human race. Mr Wells 
has been ably assisted in the assembling of 
this encyclopaedia of facts by his son, a re- 
search worker in biological science, and by 
—— S. Huxley, a biologist of international 
repute. 





Boston Transcript pl Ja 31 ‘31 


“It is a book that nobody will read at one 
sitting, or even consecutively from cover to cov- 
er, but however it is read it is bound to leave 
one with a fascination for the works of nature 
and a sense of admiration for the achievements 
of the scientists. . . As an outline of biological 
knowledge, “The Science of Life’ is so success- 
ful that it is difficult to over-praise the r- 
formance of the authors. The reader is enabled 
to follow the trail of knowledge easily and con- 
fidently, with a feeling of atitude for all the 
labor that has been spared him by the authors. 
. » Basily one of the best values that have ap- 
peared on the literary market for a long time.”’ 
Benjamin Ginzburg 

+. Y Evening Post p6éd Ja 31 °31 800w 


700 Fine Arts 


AKELEY, CARL ETHAN, and AKELEY, MARY 
LEE (JOBE) (MRS CARL ETHAN AKE- 
LEY). Adventures in the African jungle. 275p 
il $3 Dodd 


799.296  Hunting—Africa. Africa, East— 
Description and travel. Zoology—Africa. 
Animals—Habits and behavior 31-455 
Mary L. Jobe Akeley has collected these 
stories of adventure and encounter with big 
game in the African jungle. Some of the 
chapters, signed by Mr Akeley and told in the 
first person, are taken from his field notes or 
from stories Mrs Akeley heard him tell his 
friends. Mrs Akeley’s own chapters recount 
some of the adventures she shared with him. 
The book is concluded with a short paper by 
Theodore Roosevelt. 





Boston Transcript p2 F 11 '31 230w 
“The whole book is written with the 
simplicity and directness of people who have 
lived close to what they are writing about and 
desire only to make their readers see it all just 
as it looked to them. There is no attempt to 
do impressive = and there is little that 
is mere description, but one get the feel and 
the look of things as ef are in Africa.’’ 
+ N Y Times pi3 1 °31 280w 
N Y World pil Ja 13 °31 200w 


‘More Akeley African adventures. The pat- 
tern has become fairly well standardized. 
Which isn’t to say that it’s not a good pattern. 
We enjoyed this book.’’ W. R. Brooks 

+ Outlook 157:29 Ja 7 °31 80w 


800 Literature 


CHAUCER, GEOFFREY. Canterbury tales; the 
prologue and four tales with The book of 
the duchess and six lyrics; tr. into modern 
English verse by Frank Ernest Hill; illus. by 
Hermann Rosse. 190p il $3.50 (17s 6d) Long- 
mans 

821 30-26612 


A rendering of Chaucer into modern English 
which preserves as nearly as possible the 


meter and flavor of the original, even retaining 
in places the same rhyme words. 





+ Booklist 26:386 Jl 30 
Boston Transcript p3 N 1 '30 350w 
Cleveland Open Shelf p153 D '30 
— + Nation 130:711 Je 18 '30 280w 
+ N Y Evening Post pllm My 3 °30 800w 
N Y Times p2 My 18 30 1450w 
+ Outlook 155:345 Jl 2 '30 50w 


“Not until I had read Mr. Hill's version of 
‘The Book of the Duchess’ were my eyes 
opened to the subtle charm and exquisite love- 
liness of that singularly moving e. In fact, 
Mr. Hill’s rendition of ‘The Prologue’ and the 
several ‘Canterbury Tales’ he has selected—to- 
gether with the six lyrics—is so well done, and 
he has so consisten followed the purpose of 
his translation, as set forth in his preface to 
the volume, that it seemed to me the 
was absolutely above criticism.’’ R. G. Deacon 

+ Sat R of Lit 7:58 Ag 16 °30 480w 
Springf’d Republican p5e Je 29 ‘30 550w 


“That Mr. Hill’s versions are absolutely bet- 
ter than those of his predecessors (among 
whom have been Dryden, Wordsworth and 
Leigh Hunt) we are not preperes to say; but 
they are certainly more likely to win readers 
of the present day, more especially as they are 
accompanied by attractive illustrations by Mr. 
Hermann Rosse.”’ 

— [London] Lit Sup p610 Jl 24 '30 
Ww 


DICKINSON, EMILY NORCROSS. Poems; ed 
by Martha Dickinson Bianchi and Alfred 
Leete Hampson. Centenary ed 40ip $4 Little 


811 30-26084 
The centenary edition, containing nearly 800 
poems, includes those which appeared in the 


three early volumes, Poems (first, second, and 
third series); as well as those in The Single 
Hound (1914); and Further Poems of Emily 
Dickinson (1929). With an introduction by 
Martha Dickinson Bianchi. 





Booklist 27:219 Ja ‘31 

Boston Transcript p2 D 27 ‘30 650w 
Cleveland Open Shelf pi53 D ‘30 
New Repub 65:119 D 10 '30 30w 

N Y World p9 D 10 °30 900w 

Sat R of Lit 7:443 D 6 '30 230w 


KRUTCH, JOSEPH WOOD. Five masters; a 
study in the mutation of the novel. 328p $3.50 
Cape 

809.3 Fiction—History and criticism. Boc- 
eaccio, Giovanni. Cervantes Saavedra, Mig- 
uel de. Richardson, Samuel. Beyle, Marie 
Henri. Proust, Marcel 30-29285 


A study of the development of the novel 
thru a critical interpretation of the lives, per- 
sonalities, and works of five master writers: 
Boccaccio, Cervantes, Richardson, Stendhal, and 
Proust. Mr Krutch maintains that each of 
these novelists, as the result of his character 
and experience, caused an important mutation 
in the theory and history of the novel. 





“I vastly admire the probity of Mr. Krutch’s 
mind, the high seriousness of his attitude in 
treating of matters of art and intellect, the 
emancipated candor of his opinions and the skill 
and grace with which he is able to resolve an 
immense amount of research into the unity 
and coherence of an entertaining commentary. 

rton Rascoe 
” + Books pl O 26 '30 1650w 

+ Boston Transcript pl D 3 ‘30 1050w 

“Surely this book is his most admirable work 

and the one which brings into clearest focus the 


‘best qualities of his mind. It is far more re- 


nd logically impregnable than “The 
= yn ge far freer of current in- 
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KRUTCH, JOSEPH W.—Continued 
tellectual jargon than his book on Poe.”’ C. P. 
Fadiman 
-+ Nation 131:617 D 3 '30 950w 
“Though ‘Five Masters’ is primarily a sort of 
popularization written for e benefit of the 
semi-educated, for the benefit, one imagines, of 
the victims of our educational system, men and 
women who know the names of the world’s 
reat writers but have never got round to read- 
ng their books. It is sound popularization, for 
it does not try to be, nor can it be used as, a 
substitute for first-hand knowledge of the works 
of the writers it describes; it tries to be and 
is a stimulus to reading and a guide to make 
that reading intelligent.’’ Granville Hicks 
New Repub 65:50 N 26 '30 1100w 
+N Y Times p2 N 16 '30 1350w 


+ Outlook 156:468 N 19 '30 80w 


MONTAGUE, CHARLES EDWARD. Writer's 
notes on his trade. 254p $2 Doubleday, Doran 
{7s 6d Chatto] 

808 Authorship. Rhetoric [(30-19710] 


Random essays on composition, appreciation 
and criticism, written in the intervals of other 
work by the well-known English author and 
journalist, who died in 1928. 


+ Christian Science Monitor p5 Ji 12 ‘30 
700w 


“This book is a fitting last book of a writer 
who recognized the seriousness of his trade. . . 
‘A Writer’s Notes on his Trade,’ besides telling 
us some very good things about writing, is also 
the best of accessories to one’s reading. . . 
One of the most notable and delightful features 
of Montague’s work is his abundance of illus- 
tration, both from his experience and his read- 
ing—the ‘intensive’ reading which he recom- 
mends in ‘Quotation.’ In these essays we con- 
tinually come upon illuminating inspirations of 
criticism.’"’ James Thornton 

+ Nation and Ath 46:735 Mr 1 °30 900w 
New Statesman 34:672 Mr 1 °30 1000w 
Sat R 149:230 F 22 °30 1400w 

+ Sat R 149:658 My 24 '30 1100w 

+ Sat R of Lit 7:81 Ag 30 ’30 750w 
Spec 144:sup373 Mr 8 '30 1200w 


REESE, LIZETTE WOODWORTH. White 
April, and other poems. 67p $1.50 Farrar 
811 30-23823 


A new volume of lyrics that express, with 
gentle simplicity, the love for the familiar beau- 
ty of countryside things that has distinguished 
Miss Reese’s work 


Bookm 72:87 S °30 350w 
+ Books p2 O 19 “30 600w 


“In these fifty-three new poems Miss Reese 
does more than defend her claims as a lyrist 
of secure, if restricted, quality. She provides 
an explanation of her rare and a See 
lyric vitality. . . The tough fiber of beauty that 
persists in ‘White April’ is woven of Miss 
Reese’s shrewd and tenacious sense of life. . . 
She is content to praise a living world whose 
changes she has watched without dismay and 
in whose richness of experience she has never 
lost faith. But unlike the average lyric op- 
timism, her praise is marked by an authority 
that lends its virtue to her simple and distin- 
guished art.” M. D. Zabel . 
+- New Repub 64:240 O 15 °30 460w 
+N Y Evening Post p12 S 20 °30 50w 
+N Y Times p25 S 28 '30 260w 


+ Sat R of Lit 7:283 N 1 ‘30 500w 


900 History 


IDGE, DANE, and COOLIDGE, MARY 

Con TZABETH BURROUGHS (ROBERTS) 
SMITH. Navajo Indians. 316p il $4 Houghton 
970.8 Navaho Indians 30-33128 

A study, from both the scientific and the hu- 
man viewpoint, of the origin and history of the 


Navajos, their mode of life and customs, their 
arts and crafts, their ceremonial dances and 
mythology, their relations with the government, 
and the white man’s influence. The book con- 
tains much original and interesting information 
about the Navajos as individuals and as a race, 
thru stories gathered from actual conversations 
with them. The volume is illustrated from pho- 
tographs by the author. 





“It is a conscientious and carefully-planned 
volume, which has evidently required a great 
deal of patient research. Most of the material 
for the book has been gathered from the Indians 
themselves. . . The Coolidges have attempted to 
‘uclude in the scope of this single volume nearly 
every branch of information, general or scien- 
tific, which pertains to the history, traditions, 
or daily life of the Navajo people.’’ 

+ Bookm 72:551 Ja ’31 480w 

N Y Evening Post p4d Ja 3 '31 1200w 
+ N Y Times p18 Ja 11 '31 500w 
+ Outlook 156:667 D 24 '30 250w 


910 Geography and travel 


COLUM, PADRAIC. Cross roads in Ireland. 
375p il $3.50 Macmillan 


914.15 Ireland—Description and travel. Ire- 
land—Social life and customs 30-32128 


The Irish poet Padraic Colum, spokesman 
for the mythical as well as the actual Ireland 
of today, follows in this volume of travel- 
essays the Romany pattern across the island 
of his birth. He knows intimately and records 
the landscapes, the folklore, and the customs 
of the villagers in Meath and Cavan, mid- 
Ulster, east Ulster, the vale of the Liffey, and 
in the south of Ireland. 





N Y Times p7 D 14 '30 1100w 


“This is desultory wandering, but of an in- 
dividual sort. Padraic Colum is a poet, but 
he is also a recorder. He is sensitive to the 
witchery of the soil, but he also is alert to 
human change. The story of past revolts he 
knows sympathetically and well. But no bit- 
terness darkens his pages. He goes about in- 
quiring. not brooding. And he one other 
Irish trait that endears him to the reader. He 
is an excellent story-teller. Every now and 
then he reports the stories of the pars. and 
something of his own method goes into the 
telling.”” Harry Hansen 

+N Y World p93 D 9 °30 480w 

“This is an enchanting book, quietly pic- 
turesque, lovingly written, full of simple poetry. 
The illustrations from the work of contem- 
porary Irish painters and etchers are a perfect 
complement to the book.’’ F. L. R. 

+ Outlook 156:468 N 19 °30 150w 

“The object is to see Ireland with an _ utter 
intimacy, its past in its present. Its bones 
are refieshed, folk long dead walk again, yet 
do not collide with ‘things as they are.’ You 
meet folk in the flesh, as well as the lore of 
them. The book, more especially in its latter 
half, is crammed with men and types alive 
and actual. You meet poets,—some of them 
you would not want to miss—and painters, as 
well as every kind of common person. There 
is a teeming life, and it is present. You begin 
to learn that Ireland is not all a past—is not 
merely a green moss in history—but has a 
human wealth of the present.’’ H. C. Tracy 

Sat R of Lit 7:452 D 13 ‘30 750w 


EDDY, GEORGE SHERWOOD. Challenge of 

Russia. 278p $2.50 Farrar 
914.7 Russia—Social conditions. Russia— 
Economic conditions. Communism 31-2582 
Soviet Russia is regarded by Mr Eddy as a 
land, at present, of amazing contradictions but 
nonetheless a challenge to America and the 
world. This book on the Soviet experiment is 
upon six visits to Russia, two during 
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the Czarist regime, and four under the present 
government. 


“Mr. Eddy’s contribution may outstrip all 
others as a comprehensive handbook, written 
not for the intelligentsia, but for the average 
newspaper reader and attendant of Y. M. C, A. 
and women’s club lectures. Mr. Eddy has dealt 
with such audiences for many years, and what 
he may lack in subtlety he makes up for in 
clarity and pertinence. Six visits to Russia 
and a conscientious study of sources have 
equipped the author for this many-sided sur- 
vey of the country, and it is marred by remark- 
ably few errors for such an ambitious under- 
taking.’’ Alexander Kaun 

+ Books p5 Ja 25 '31 1200w 
N Y Evening Post p6éd Ja 31 '31 180w 


“As secretary for Asia of the Y. M. C. A. 
Mr. Eddy’s interest is naturally strong in the 
status of religion, and his observations in that 
respect are specially noteworthy. He under- 
takes, too, the casting of a balance sheet, a 
weighing of the good and bad in the Com- 
munist scheme, which is helpful in clarifying 
one’s ideas.”” J. D. A. 

+ N Y Times p24 F 1 °31 150w 
N Y World pll Ja 19 '31 500w 





B or 92 Biography 


LAWRENCE, WILLIAM. Life of Phillips 
Brooks. (Creative lives) 151p $2 (7s 6d) Har- 
per 

B or 92 Brooks, Phillips 30-25131 


The author, who knew Phillips Brooks well 
and succeeded him as bishop of Massachusetts, 
writes this life from memories that reach back 
to his own boyhood days and Phillips Brooks’s 
first years in the ministry. The great preach- 
er’s living presence is felt in this book and the 
effect which his preaching produced. 


Booklist 27:204 Ja °31 

‘It is amazing that in so brief a work the 
author can convey so successfully the impres- 
sion of the enormous physical stature, the ms- 
netic and m ificent personal presence, e 
passionate and burning eloquence and the ex- 
alted spirit of one of the supreme religious 
leaders in American history. ne might wish 
that there were more bi phical details in 
this book, for it is sketchy in the extreme, 
but these details are all accurately recorded in 
Dr. Allen’s standard work. Bishop Lawrence 
has undoubtedly erred on the right side in fo- 
cusing his attention not so much upon telling 
to his readers the story of a life as conveying 
to them the impression of a personality.’’ J. H. 
Holmes 

+ Books p26 D 7 '30 450w 

‘“‘No one else could have written his life so 
intimately and understandingly as Bishop Law- 
rence, his successor as op of Massachu- 
setts. This biography is not a work of re- 
search. Its data are drawn from the single 
previously published life, supplemented by the 
author’s own memories and estimates. It is 
en ~ personal element that gives it special 
value.”’ 

-+ Christian Century 47:1564 D 17 °30 


Fiction 
JOSEPH. Limestone tree. 


31-2676 


A long chronicle of an American family be- 
nning with Gabriel Sash and his family in 
entucky in the eighteenth century, and con- 
tinuing thru the generations of his descendants 
to the late nineteenth century. Kentucky and 
the family loyalty serves as a backdrop for 
the drama; and thru it like a nemesis runs the 


HERGESHEIMER 
386p $2.50 Knopf 
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phrase, often repeated, ‘“‘trouble from the 


south. 


+ Books p3 Ja 4 '31 1250w 
+ Boston Transcript p2 Ja 7 ‘31 1350w 
“The first part of the book is inevitably to 
be compared with Elizabeth Madox Roberts’ 
‘The Great Meadow.’ ‘The Limestone Tree’ is 
a much less fine piece of work than Miss Rob- 
erts’ epic of early Kentucky. It lacks the flavor 
of the language (although it, too, employs at 
times the vernac ), and there is absent that 
indescribable deep passion in the writing. Its 
canvas, however, is wider and deeper than “The 
Great Meadow’s.’ It is the saga of generation 
after generation, and by its very sweep it has 
power.’’ Fanny Butcher 
+ — Chicago Daily Tribune p9 Ja 3 ‘31 350w 
+ New Repub 65:280 Ja 21 ‘31 550w 
‘“**The Limestone Tree’ is richly and power- 
fully American; a carefully done epic-drama, 
skillfully varying its artistry with the varying 
periods of culture, and colored throughout with 
re virile human understanding.’’ Percy Hutch- 
son 
+ N Y Times p7 Ja 4 '31 1350w 
+ N Y World pill Ja 2 '31 900w 


“‘His book must be judged not primarily as a 
demonstration, but as a collection of stories. 
The stories are excellent. Whether they deal 
with the pioneers of the Wilderness Road, the 
racing estates of the ‘forties, the Civil War and 
Reconstruction, or the present day, they are 
filled with characters who have lives of their 
own and are interesting in their own right, and 
they are presented in a style that becomes. 
more melting and delicate in every book of Mr. 
Hergesheimer'’ s."’ 

+ Sat R of Lit 7:565 Ja 31 ‘31 650w 


LAGERLOF, SELMA OTTILIANA LOVISA. 
Ring of the Liéwenskélds; incl. The general's 
ring [tr. by Francesca Martin], harlotte 
Léwenskéld, Anna Svird [tr. by Velma Swan- 
ston Howard]. 123,328,367p $3 Doubleday 

31-985 

A publication, in one volume, of the three 

novels comprising Se erléf’s famous 
trilogy: The General's Ring, Charlotte Léwen- 
skéld, and Anna Svird. Taken together, they 
represent a study of inherited family character 
traits. The General's Ring is the story of a 
curse that comes upon the possessors of a ring 
stolen from old General Liéwenskdld's tomb. The 
second novel, the subject of which is this family 
curse operating a hundred years later, unfolds 
the love affairs of Charlotte Liéwenskéld and 
Karl Arthur, a fanatic young minister. Con- 
tinuing with Anna Svird, the third novel, we 
find 1 Arthur breaking off with Charlotte 
to marry the peasant girl, Anna. While Theo 
Sundler, a Liwenskiéld who has inherited the 
old family traits of jealous cupidity, almost 
precipitates tragedy in this marriage, Anna's 
beauty of character and thrifty peasant com- 
monsense triumph; and thru the aid of Char- 
lotte Léwenskéld, the household is redeemed 
finally from the baleful Liwenskdéld curse. 


Books pl Ja 4 ‘31 850w 
+ Boston Transcript p2 Ja 31 ‘31 1800w 
a7 Christian Science Monitor pl0 F 7 ‘31 


“As in “The Story of Gista Berling,’ Selma 
Lagerléf is interested here in the psychology 
of religious fanaticism, and not in the influence 
of any so-called curse upon a family. The folk 
superstition is used and to advantage, but the 
novel is a powerful study of the disintegration 
of a character whose powers overleap them- 
selves.””’ E. L. Walton 

Nation 132:157 F 11 °'31 550w 
+N Y Times p4 Ja 4 '31 900w 
N Y World pill Ja 10 '31 320w 


“The long and complicated story of the tril- 
ogy progresses from folk-tale in the first volume 
to comedy of manners in the third; carried 
smoothly on a pure, simple, thoroughly Scan- 
dinavian style; illuminated by the minute per- 
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LAGERLGF, SELMA O. L.—Continued 
fection of the characterizations, the wealth of 
dramatic incident, objectivity, humor and tai 
a aeaaky of Selma Lagerlif’s gift.”’ 
+ Outlook 157:26 Ja 7 '31 380w 
+ — Sat R of Lit 7:580 F 7 '31 650w 


+ Springf’d Republican p7e Ja 11 '31 500w 


Children’s Books 


ASHMUN, MARGARET ELIZA. Susie Sugar- 
beet. 225p il $2 Houghton $0-29017 


The story of a little German girl who works 
with her family in the sugar beet fields of the 
Middle West. Susie makes friends with the kind 

ris who are her neighbors, goes to school, and 
earns to have a ¢ time being like the other 
little girls. 


“There is a great deal of actuality in Susie 
Siegfried’s rtrait. . . In this child the up- 
rooted immigrant strives to take root in new 
soil; we see what effort it takes and what 
coqraste goes into the effort in this well 

tten and sympathetic story.’’ Padraic Colum 

+ New Repub 65:23 N 19 30 150w 


“Miss Ashmun’s characters are natural, her 
family is a real family, and the happy ending 
is real and natural, too. For girls from eight 
to twelve, though the older sister of fifteen or 





sixteen will probably borrow the book from the 
younger sister's shelves.’’ 
+ Sat R of Lit 7:558 Ja 24 °31 120w 


WHITE, ELIZA ORNE. Green door: il. from 
scissor-cuts by Lisl Hummel, 212p $2 Hough- 


ton 
30-29016 


Hazel is an imaginative little girl with a very 
practical mother, and thru the magic green 
door of her fancy she enters a world from which 
practical grown-ups are But there is 
also a real green door to the house across the 
street where Rosemary, who becomes Hazel’s 
best friend, lives. 


Booklist 27:215 Ja °31 
“Simply written, attractively printed and il- 
lustrated, this genuine little story of Hazel’s 
adventures in a Pent normal family, such 
as might be found in any New England country 
town of today or yesterday, is for those children 
who are willing to forget for a few hours the 
insistent tempo of modern America.’"’ Barbara 
Nolen 
+ Books p8 Ja 11 '31 450w 
“Hazel’s father and mother and the other 
grown-ups in the story are living individuals 
and in the relationships between children and 
adults there is humor, kindliness and a pleasing 
sense of proportion. Lisl Hummel’s silhouettes 
have their usual charm, though they suggest 
younger children than those in the story.’’ A. T 
Eaton 
+N Y Times p16 Ja 25 '31 200w 


Author Index 


This index to the Stanparp Catatoc Montuty is cumulative and begins with the September 1930 
=~. The month when the book was run is given in each entry. The following letters are used: 
B for biography; F for fiction; J for children’s books. 


Adams, H. Letters (Ja °31) .....----sseeees B 
Adams, J. T. Adams family (O °30) ........ B 
Addams. Second twenty years (Mr ei)": 300 
Akeley, C. E. and Akeley, Mrs M. L. J. "Adven- 

tures in the African jungle (My '31) 700 


Akeley, Mrs D. J. D. Jungle portraits A 
SETHE Siars. 5. Zine ahs padetelaes o dadeeih 


—_ = M. America’s story told in oes oe 

pe ofr =  Shetidabnas 40o$e suas Cee 300 
ales L. Choice candy nee (S '30) .. 600 
Ashmun. Susie Sugarbeet (My ‘31 J 


A . Barly American silver (Ap ’31) . 
eae andle in the = MB (Oo *80) 


Bacheller. F 
Barnes, H. BE. Story of punishment (Ja °31) 500 
Barnes, Mrs M. A. Years of grace (N '30) .. F 


Bates. This land of liberty (Ja '31) ...... 300 
Baynes. My wild animal guests (My °31) ...500 
Beard. Toward civilization (S ‘30) ........ 900 
Beard and Beard. American leviathan (Ap 2 


Terre eee eee eee eee eee ee eee eee ee eee 


Belloc. Joan of Arc (s” , a eee B 
Bent. Machine made man (F '31) .......... 300 
Best. Garram the hunter (S '30) ............ J 
Bishop and ay: Goatnals ae GE osleoud B 
Blackwell. or one Ibi +> bag deadinn B 
Bore. pe & Re eee F 
radley. Parade o ‘as ‘wing (Mr *s1) . 500 
eae To Market! to market! (Ja 31) ...... ; 
Bronson Fingerfins (D '30) ..........++..+:. 
Brown, C. R. Gospel for Main street (F '31) 200 
Brown, J. M. Unpstage (Ap °31) .......... 700 
Buck. Bring ’em back alive (F '31) ...... 700 
Byrd. Little America (Mr °31) ............ 910 
Cades. Jobs for girls (Mr Mn nat kcebats io 300 


Calkins. Some folks won't work (Mr '31) .. 300 
ae mg | anney of American Negro litera. 


Chalmers. Modern acting (D °30) .......... = 
Chamberlin. Soviet Russia (F 31) ........ 
Chapin. Adventures of Johnny Appleseed (O 30) 


Terrence eee eee eee Pee eee eee ee eee eee eee eee eee 


Charles. “Roundabout Seem Caer “BA? oiweschees 5 
Cee. Senay Cle OUP ois vi vcdeccvcnovaes 300 
Chaucer. Canterbury tales (My °31) ...... 800 


Churchill. Roving commission (Mr '31) ...... B 


Coatsworth. Cat who went to heaven (Ap 
Codel. Radio and its future (Ap °31) .....- 600 
COR, RUMOUR ERP TID 6ei0 86 0c sono ends 600 
Colum. Cross roads in Ireland (My '31 ... 910 
Connelly. Green "a & | ee 800 
Coolidge and Coolidge. Navajo Indians (My pf 
Dabney ‘and Wise. ‘Dramatic costume (D *80) 300 
Daglis Life story of birds (F' '31) ........ 

Darrow. New world of physical discovery 


Ss | ee err rere ” 
Davis, .§ G., ed. Baker’s dozen (Mr °31) .. 
Davis, W. S. Life in Elizabethan days (Mr *i0) 
Dibelius. England (S be ecbew sige ee eee 310 
Dickinson. Poems (My °31) ........+.--ee+:% 800 
Dixon. Children are ike ‘that (D °30) .... 100 
Drury. Book selection (My °31) ............ 000 
—Order work for libraries (My 31) ........ 000 
pe SE OR ere 600 
ST a Oe er 910 
Barly. And this is Boston! (F ’31) ........ 910 
Baton. Drama in English (D ’30) .......... 800 
Eddy. Challenge of Russia (My ‘31) ...... 910 
Ellsberg. Thirty fathoms deep (Ja ‘'31) .... F 


Evans. Costume throughout a (S '30) .. 300 
Farnol. Over the hills Shp’ 1) 


Weewer. Cimmasrom (SO). so. ceckccccccsvcces F 
Ferris. When I was a girl (D '30) ........ J 
Fisher. Deepening stream (F ’31) .......... F 
Flack. Angus and the ducks (Ap °31) .... J 
Franck. Scandinavian summer (N °30) .... 910 
Frederick. Common stocks (N °'30) ........ 300 
Fry and White. Big trees (F '31) .......... 600 


Galsworthy. On Forsyte ‘change (FP °31) .. F 
Garland. Roadside meetings (Ja '31) ........ B 
Gibbons. Wider horizons (D '30) .......... 900 
Gibbs. Since then (Ap 31) ................ 900 
Gimmage. Picture book of ships (Ja '31) .. J 


Gray. Meggy MacIntosh (Ap ’'31) .......... J 
Gree. Tine Beare £0 “BOD ckccc cc ccweccceses F 
Greene. Light-hearted journey (N ‘'30) .... 910 


Groves and Blanchard. Introduction to mental 
SS Oe | RISO eae 100 
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Hake and Button. Architectural drawing (D p21 


Hardy. he years of Thomas Hardy (O '30) B 
Student's wopevs of printing (Ap 


Herbert. Water gipsies (Mr °31) 
Hergesheimer. Limestone tree (My '31) 

Hosie. Portrait of a Chinese lady to 30) . 
Iseman and Taylor. Book of airplanes (N 30) : 
Jacobi. When I was a girl in Hungary (Ja '31) J 
James. Lone cowboy (D ‘'30) B 
Jastrow. Piloting your life (D '30) 

Jeans. Mysterious universe Mr *31) 

Jenkins. Dickinson ( 30) 

Johnsen. Thi n- —— calendar (S ‘30 .. 
yoamem. Black Manhattan (D '30 = 
hile. Modern French decoration (D_ ‘30) 7 
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California State Library, Sacra- 
mento, California. Weeks and 
Day, Architects. Milton J. Fer- 
guson, then Librarian. Special 
equipment by Library Bureau. 








analysts and co-operation 


a agbey sect enough, the architects 
and librarian of this beautiful Cali- 
fornia State Library consulted the Library 
Bureau staff while their plans were still 
in the blueprint stage. 


Library Bureau analysis of the individual 
problems of this library and the close 
co-operation with the staff is reflected in 
the handsome and harmonious results 
achieved. 


Such analysis and co-operation is char- 
acteristic of every Library Bureau in- 
stallation. Equipment, whether supplied 
from stock or designed especially for a 
articular library, is always selected for 
its perfect fitness for the uses to which 
it may be put. 
You are invited to consult the Library 
Bureau staff without obligation but with 
the certainty that your library will be 
the better for it. 


Library Bureau 


Division 


Remington Rand Business Service Inc. 


HEADQUARTERS POINTS OF LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


214 W. Monroe Street 


1200 S. Grand Avenue 


Los Angeles, Calif. New York City 
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Vicki 


ICKI BAUM was born in Vienna 
in 1888. She had some verse ac- 
cepted for publication by Die Muskete, 
a Viennese humorous weekly, when she 
was fourteen. The editor invited her to 
call and was astonished by the appear- 
ance of a child in a short frock and pig- 
tails. Later Jakob Wassermann sent 
some of her short stories and sketches 
to a Berlin publisher without her knowl- 
edge, and they were brought out in book 
form. 


Altho, by her twentieth birthday, Vicki 
Baum was editing a magazine of her own 
for which she wrote all the material 
under various pseudonyms and person- 
ally supervised the printing and mailing 
of every copy, her great early passion 
was music. She played the harp in the 
orchestras of the Deutsches Theatre and 
the Vienna State Opera and met her 
husband, Dr. Richard Lert, now one of 
the most promising conductors of the 
Berlin State Opera, while playing in a 
small German city. 

Frau Baum’s literary career began in 
earnest when, after becoming a resident 
of Germany, she submitted a manuscript 
to the famous Ullstein Press, under 
whose imprint she soon became one of 
the most widely serialized writers in 
Europe. She was twenty-two at the pub- 
lication of her first novel, and she con- 
fesses now that she is ashamed of her 
early work, considering it weak and sen- 
timental. Her ambition is to project, 
with clear, hard objectivity, the kaleido- 
scopic life of post-War Germany. Ever 
since the publication of Helen Wilifur, 
Student of Chemistry, which set the 
world of German women astir with its 
story of a girl-student’s struggle in mod- 
ern Berlin, Frau Baum’s mail has over- 
flowed with the life-stories of men and 
women who write to her for advice and 
comfort. Her letters are said to run into 
thousands weekly, and she sees that all 
of them are answered. 

This remarkably energetic woman is 
now editor of Die Dame, a German 
woman’s magazine similar to the Ameri- 
can Vogue. For five or six hours a day 
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VICKI BAUM 


she works at her desk, under a repro- 
duction of Van Gogh’s sunflower paint- 
ing, in an otherwise austerely severe 
office. From five o’clock in the afternoon 
until ten at night she spends with her 
husband and her two schoolboy sons, 
Peter and Wolfgang. After ten, when 
the boys are in bed, she writes. The 
home of the Lerts is in Griinewald, a 
beautiful wooded suburb of Berlin. 


Frau Baum is an admirer of Dickens, 
Galsworthy, Kipling, and David Garnett, 
among English writers. Lessing and 
Thomas Mann, among German writers 
past and present, are her favorites; and 
Dostoievsky she regards as the chief in- 
fluence on her literary life. She has only 
a “cold respect” for the great French 
writers. 


Frau Baum is an amiable brown- 
haired, brown-eyed woman, healthy and 
short and plump, who, despite the sophis- 
tication of her dress and speech, im- 
pressed American interviewers during 
her visit here in April 1931 as being at 
heart a “German hausfrau, a type asso- 
ciated with the expert preparation of 
strudels and schnitzels and braten.” She 
admits that she enjoys eating. 

(Continued on page 618) 
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Just Published 
Einfuehrung in die Bibliophilie 
(An introduction into bibliophily) 


By G. A. E. BocENc 
8vo. 263 pages. Cloth 


Price RM 15.— 





The present book offers a clear and 
well-arranged introduction into the 
whole field of bibliophily. The first 
chapter, in attempting a definition, gives 
a most elucidating outline of the vari- 
ous aspects of the matter. The second 
chapter reviews historically the succes- 
sive phases of bibliophilism. In the 
third chapter a survey is given of the 
various branches of book-collecting, 
while the last chapter deals with the 
book itself. A detailed index concludes 
the work. 


Karl W. Hiersemann 
PUBLISHER 
29 KOENIGSTRASSE, LEIPZIG C 1 
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JUST PUBLISHED 





The 
Silver 
Flute 


by Lipa LARRIMORE 
author of MULBERRY SQUARE 


shows _ substantial 
promise of becoming 
one of the years’ most 
popular romances. 


Here are some early 
comments: 





















“A charming story” 
—PHILADELPHIA INQUIRER 


“If you liked MULBERRY 
Souare—and of course you 
did!—you’ll be equally 
charmed with THE SILVER 
FLUTE” —LOUISE PLATT HAUCK 

“Cannot help but please” 

—MANCHESTER UNION 

“A story that is as charm- 
ingly simple and sentimental! 
as its title.” —NEW YORK TIMES 


Third Large Printing 
$2.00 






—COMING SOON— 
KNUTE ROCKNE: Man Builder 


by HARRY A. STUHLDREHER 


The authorized biography of a 
great American, written by his pupil 
and friend, now Head Coach at 
Villanova College. 


Profusely illustrated $2.50 





Macrak - SMITH - COMPANY 
1712 Ludlow Street 
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Lady Eleanor Smith 


L ADY ELEANOR SMITH was born 

at Birkenhead, England, on August 
7, 1905, the daughter of the late Lord 
Birkenhead, who was plain F. E. Smith 
before the creation of the Earldom of 
Birkenhead in 1922 in recognition of his 
legal achievements and his work as Lord 
Chancellor and Secretary of State for 
India. Lord Birkenhead’s grandfather 
had been a pugilist who boasted of his 
gypsy blood. From him Lady Eleanor 
is said to have inherited the wide dark 
eyes, the fine forehead, and the beautiful 
hands characteristic of the gypsy. Her 
pointed oval face depends for its con- 
tours on a fine bony structure of a kind 
that means she will be beautiful when 
old. Her body is completely alive. She 
is fond of circuses, gypsies, music halls, 
Russian ballet, the movies, boxing 
matches, and traveling. She rides, swims, 
and practices jiu-jitsu. She lives in 
Grosvenor Gardens in London and is un- 
married. 

Eleanor Smith was educated in private 
schools in England, France, and Belgium. 
Her literary career began at eight when 
she unburdened herself of “The Story 
of My Life.” At school she remained 
near the bottom of her class, “an incor- 
rigible idler who would not take the 
trouble to prepare home-work.” Once 
she imprudently submitted a _ highly 
colored love story named “Passion” to 
the school-magazine. The head-mistress 
promptly condemned it as “precocious, 
unsuitable, and morbid.” At thirteen she 
embarked upon an ambitious epic entitled 
“The Wilful Curate, a Tragedy in Five 
Volumes.” 

Her serious literary work began in 
1922 when, at seventeen, she wrote a 
novel and under the name of Miss Brown 
sent it to a typing agency, who showed 
it to John Lane of the Bodley Head. 
Mr. Lane, not knowing who she was, 
arranged a meeting and said he would 
like to publish her novel if he might sug- 
gest a few revisions. The book was never 
published, for, shortly after, Mr. Lane 
died and the young novelist burned her 
manuscript. At nineteen she began to do 
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LADY ELEANOR SMITH 


newspaper articles and for three years 
worked on the staffs of the London Dis- 


patch, Sphere, and Bystander. She edi- — 


ted a gossip-page and was film-critic. 
“Journalism,” she says, “any journal- 
ism, teaches a young writer the A.B.C. 
of his profession. First of all it sup- 
presses very swiftly the first sprouting 
buds of temperament. There is, in jour- 
nalism, no such thing as writing only 
when you are in the mood for writing. 
You must always be in the mood... 
Furthermore, you learn, almost without 
knowing it, to compress a story into the 
minimum of space. No one will convince 
me that these are not valuable lessons.” 
Her chief interest was still in circuses 
and gypsies. She collected every book 
she could find about them; she joined 
the Gypsy Lore Society; in 1929, when 
the horse-race authorities tried to ex- 
clude gypsies from the famous Epsom 
Downs on Derby Day, Lady Eleanor 
oe against the decision and won the 
. (Continued on page 618) 





























Established 1884 


A 47 YEARS’ RECORD 
OF SUPER-SERVICE 





INCE the beginning of our business in 1884, we have been 
giving such excellent service and selling books at such 
liberal discounts that many of the largest Public, School 
and College Libraries in the country have been getting 

their books through us. To have kept many of our patrons 

for 47 years is a record which speaks more eloquently for our 
service than any words of glowing self-praise we might be tempted 
to write. 











Send us a trial order for your miscellaneous requirements 
and we will prove our claims. 


Write for our Free Bargain Book Catalog No. 224 W.B. 


UNION LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
118-120 EAST 25th STREET ote NEW YORK CITY 
HERBERT L. BOWMAN, Treas. and Mér. 





























“DAS DEUTSCHE BUCH” 


(German Books) 


Monthly Periodical for new German Publications 
Year 1931 
The Literature Review for Fastidious Readers 


This periodical has developed to a magnificent size, with a vast field of activity, 
and with the aim to arouse interest abroad on behalf of German intellectual de- 
velopment. By reason of its copius and carefully selected contents it has also 

ined wide distribution and popularity in Germany. It is not a critical periodical 
or particular fields of literature, but an unprejudiced guide, designed to recom- 
mend valuable works available on the German book market. says and col- 
lective reviews by eminent authorities on the various subjects, and brief reviews 
in the “Literarischer Rundgang” (literary survey) are offered to the readers. 
A complete bibliography of new publications and the bibliography “Das Ausland 
im deutschen Buch” (foreign countries in German books) form further note- 
worthy features. 


Six Large Copies Published Annually 
Price per Copy RM 0.50. — Available through every Bookshop 


Publishing Office of the 
“BORSENVEREIN DER DEUTSCHEN BUCHHANDLER” 
Leipzig 
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Annie Russell Marble 


NNIE RUSSELL MARBLE, who 
is best known as an accomplished 
literary guide, was born August 10, 
1864, at Worcester, Massachusetts, the 
daughter of Isaiah and Nancy Went- 
worth Russell. Following her graduation 
from Smith College—which awarded her 
a master’s degree some years later—she 
married Charles Francis Marble. Despite 
the many demands that have come to her 
since, as clubwoman, mother of two chil- 
dren, and civic leader, Mrs. Marble has 
continued her studies in English and 
literature. She has taught English in col- 
lege preparatory classes. She has lectured 
extensively (and directed research in 
literature) for the University Extension 
Department of the Massachusetts State 
Board of Education. She has lectured 
on literary topics before university socie- 
ties, authors’ clubs, women’s clubs, and 
many schools and colleges. As member 
of the Boston Authors’ Club for many 
years, she has had personal contacts with 
many representative writers in this coun- 
try and in Europe. She acted as literary 
editor for the Worcester Telegram from 
1920 to 1929, and she contributes fre- 
quently to the literary sections of The 
Boston Transcript and Boston Herald. 
Mrs. Marble’s first work as writer was 
done in connection with her study classes, 
and included editorship of Carlyle’s 
Heroes and Hero Worshp, Hawthorne’s 
The Marble Faun, and other books 
widely used in schools and _libra- 
ries. For the University of Chicago 
Press she wrote Heralds of American 
Literature, a volume of research in wide 
use as a college text. Other books by 
Mrs. Marble are a life of Thoreau, 
Women of the Bible, The Story of 
Leatherstocking, Books That Nourish 
Us, and a variety of dramatizations and 
pageants. Nobel Prize-Winners in Liter- 
ature, the only book of its kind, was pre- 
pared by Mrs. Marble after exhaustive 
research and cooperation of translators. 
Of outstanding importance among her 
works is A Study of the Modern Novel, 
a volume of biographical fact and liter- 
ary critique on the significant fiction of 
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the last quarter century. Pen Names and 
Personalities is another volume evi- 
dencing the soundness of Mrs. Marble’s 
critical judgment, as well as the tre- 
mendous scope of the researches she has 
carried on in the great libraries of both 
England and America. Mrs. Marble has 
written a pageant, Merchants of Light, 
for the 50th anniversary of the American 
Association of University Women this 
year. A book by her for boys and girls, 
entitled Builders and Books, will shortly 
be published. 


The home of the Marble family on 
Marble Street, Worcester, is virtually an 
“open house” every day of the week, 
since Mr. Marble, the son Paul, and the 
daughter Anna, all like to bring friends 
home at any time. In addition, Mrs. 
Marble’s own broad acquaintanceship 
over the country attracts a constant 
stream of guests. The spirit of hospi- 
tality which animates the household is 
never dampened by any writing project 
which the mistress of the house may have 
on hand. 























A Complete 
BOOK-MENDING KIT 





“A place for everything” 


Includes practically all the 
tools and materials essential 
to outht the Book-Mending 
Department of a Public 
or School Library;—in a 
handsome light-oak finish 
cabinet that ensures each 
article being found in its 


proper place. 


$25 


Librarians may make their 
own selections from our List of 
the items in this Cabinet, or 
they may purchase the Cabinet 
without tools or materials. 


A Postal Card will bring you the full details 


_ THE H. R. HUNTTING CO.,, INC., SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 


The Foundation Book 
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The a gp se Authority” in libraries, 
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Called by oe Ahearn, editor, Pubic 

ries “The most efficient assistant in 
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WEBSTER’S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


452,000 entries including thousands of 
NEW WORDS; 32,000 phical 
subjects; 12,000 biographica entries. 
Over 6,000 illustrations and 100 valu- 
able tables 


Write naming Wilson Bulletin for Free, new 
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sample pages of the New Lelectonal 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
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Vicki Baum 


(Continued from page 612) 

The greatest success of Frau Baum’s 
career has been in America, with the 
importation of Grand Hotel, produced in 
New York as a play in November 1930 
and subsequently published in its ori- 
ginal novel form early in 1931. 

She had always wanted to write of 
“the little clerk,” who, learning he had 
but a week to live, embezzled enough 
money to escape into the exciting life of 
the metropolis; she wanted, too, to ex- 
press the sadness of the night she saw 
Pavlowa, poised at the decline of her 
artistry, falter before an audience. “I 
mixed the two stories in my head,” she 
says. The result was her novel Men- 
schen im Hotel (Grand Hotel), which 
she reluctantly dramatized for produc- 
tion at the Nollendorf Theatre in Berlin 


under the production banner of Max 
Reinhardt. No one was more surprised 
than Frau Baum a year later at the great 
success of the American version of her 
first dramatic work. “In Germany,” she 
remarked naively, “it did not go what 
you call so big.” It has, nevertheless, 
been produced on more than 145 stages 
in Central Europe, including the Deut- 
sches Theatre in Vienna, where she once 
played the harp. 

Since the initial appearance of Grand 
Hotel, Vicki Baum has not only visited 
Russia and America, but she has also 
had a comedy, Pariser Platz 13, with 
its scenes laid in a beauty parlor, pro- 
duced in Berlin; and she has finished a 
new novel, Zwischensaal im Lohwinkel, 
which is scheduled for publication here 
in the fall. 





Lady Eleanor Smith 


(Continued from page 614) 

At twenty-four she began to write her 
first published novel, Red Wagon, which 
describes in great detail the life and 
death of Joe Prince, a traveling show- 
man, from his adventurous childhood on 
the road in America to his rise to circus 
fame in England. Red Wagon (1930) 
took a year to complete. Very often it 
had to be laid away for days, since the 
author was not only attending to her 
journalistic duties but also taking an 
active part in the business of a fashion 
establishment of which she is still a di- 
rector. Lady Eleanor found the work 
of writing Red Wagon “more enjoyable 
than I had ever supposed possible.” 

Her second novel, Flamenco (1931), 
is laid in the early part of the nineteenth 
century. It describes the conflicts that 
arise when a girl of -blood is taken 


into the household of a down-at-heel 
county family and arouses the passions 
of fathers and sons. “I had, before I 
began to write, to study the period 1820- 
1840,” says Lady Eleanor. “I read his- 


tories not only of England, but also of 
France and Spain, where the early part 
of my story was laid. I traveled as far 
south as Arles, in order to be present at 
the Gypsy Festival which plays such a 
prominent role in the book. I buried 
myself down in Dartmoor, convinced 
that I could not write a story about this 
locality until I had learned to find my 
way unaided from one moorland hamlet 
to another.” 

Lady Eleanor has no set times for 
working, altho she prefers the morning 
and early evening. She cannot type or 
dictate with any ease, and usually writes 
with her own hand every word of her 
novels, articles, or stories. 

“Altho the gypsies are for me a fas- 
cinating study, I do not wish always to 
be known as a one-subject writer,” re- 
marks Lady Eleanor, and she indicates 
that some day she may write a novel 
about those “who lead a comparatively 
static life in comfortable houses complete 
with armchairs, gas-pipes, and radios.” 











